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ABSTRACT 

The Title I E.S.E.A. evaluation for 1969-70 focuses 
on the objectives of the individual academic and supportive service 
projects included in the total Title I program. Twenty-five projects 
were evaluated during that academic year. The Elementary Academic 
Projects included: Language Development, Reading Center, Special 
Kindergarten, and English as a Second Language. Conclusions were 
drawn from evaluation findings pertaining to six secondary academic 
projects: Fulton Reading Center, English Language Arts, Secondary 
Social Studies, Secondary Science, Secondary Mathematics, and 
Secondary School Music. Conclusions drawn concerning the supportive 
service projects were based upon the evaluation findings for 12 
projects: Elementary Guidance, Secondary Guidance, Foturnee 
Counselor, Secondary Work Experience, Social Work, Psychological 
Services, Special Education and Service Center, Social Improvement, 
Field Trip, Testing Services, Recreation for Handicapped Children, 
and Instructional Resources. (For 1966-69 evaluation report, see FD 
037 u 82. ) (Author/JM) 
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Glossary of Terms 



1. Ammons Quick Test 


A standardized tost designed to measure 
verbal-perceptual intelligence* 


2. Milwaukee Public Schools 
Language Development Scale 


A locally-devised instrument designed to 
measure specific conoepte used in oral 
language such as classification, 
auditory memory, and sequencing* 


3. Dolch Basic Sight Word Test 


A standardized test designed to 
measure pupil vocabulary. 


It, Learning 100 


A system developed by the Educational 
Developmental Laboratories to improve 
reading achievement* 


5* Adaptation of the Staats 
Motivated Learning 
Procedure 


A one-to-one tutoring system using 
positive reinforcements through tokens* 


6. Facilitate c therapy 


An individually-designed psycho- 
educational program utilising programed 
instruction, manipulative objects, and 
audio-visual materials applied with the 
help of a teacher or aide and initiated 
by a school psychologist. 


7. Recividiso 


A tendency to relapse into a previous 
condition or mode of behavior} the return 
of a student to a correctional institution* 



Since the emphasis of the Title I ESEA evaluation for 1969-1970 fooueed 
on the objectives of the individual academic and supportive service projects 
included in the total Title I Program, the abstract of the evaluation contains 
a brief description of the process of these projects, the objectives eval- 
uated, and the conclusions drawn from the findings pertaining to the project 
objectives. Twenty-five Title I projects were evaluated during the 1969-1970 
acadumic year. 



Elementary Academic Projects 

Conclusions were drawn from the evaluation findings pertaining to four 
elementary academic projects: Language Development, Reading Center, Special 

Kindergarten, and English as a Second Language. 

Language Development 

Project process . Project therapists worked with children five to eight 
years of age who exhibit a lack of oral-verbal ability. The therapists 
worked intensively with small groups from the same classroom, in an effort 
to increase the verbal and conceptual ability of selected pupils. 

Conclusions for the objectives evaluated . The data collected on pupils 
in the project supported the conclusions that the following objectives were 
accomplished: 

Objective 1: Kindergarten pupils, exhibiting an oral language 

deficit, will perform as well as or better than 
similar non-project kindergarten pupils when meas- 
ured by the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and 
classroom teacher ratings of verbal limguage ability. 
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Objective 2*. Kindergarten pupils, exhibiting an oral language 

deficit, will significantly increase their perceptual- 
verbal language skills when measured by the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test and the Milwaukee Public 
Schools Language Development Scale. 

The data available indicated that the remaining objective evaluated was 
not accomplished. 

Objective 3* The three methods of oral language training used 
with P1-P2 language disadvantaged children will 
differ in effectiveness when measured by the 
Ammons Quick Test and the Milwaukee Public Schools 
Language Development Scale. 

All three methods of oral language training affected the test perform- 
ance of P1-P2 language disadvantaged children in a similar manner. 

The project received the favorable endorsement of parents and olassroom 
teachers. Classroom teachers recommended an expansion of the project at the 
kindergarten level and the opportunity for more conferences between therapist 
and teacher. On the basis of the evidence available, this project was con- 
sidered to be successful in accomplishing its primary objectives* 

letter 

Proje ct process . Primary-intermediate specialized reading teachers 
wrked with identified pupils having the greatest need for extra help in 
reading. Teachers provided daily individual and small group instruction. 
Assistance in the developmental reading program was also provided to class- 
room teachers upon request. Emphasis was placed on developing a feeling of 
success in school and a better self-image. This project expanded the Reading 
Improvement project initiated in 19V? with Board funds by providing additional 
services to public and non-public school pupils. A wide range of materials 
and equipment augmented the instruction in both public target area and 
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and non-public target area reading centers. 

Co nclusions for the ob.leotivea evaluated . The findings regarding pupils 
in this project supported the conclusion that the following objectives were 



accomplished: 



Objective 1: Second grade pupils, who participated in the Reading 

Center project, will perfora as well as or better 
than similar non-project second grade pupils on the 
Word Analysis and Reading subtests of the Cooperative 
Primary Tests, 



Objective 2: The effectiveness of the Reading Center project at the 

second grade level will be the same for four groups of 
pupils categorized respectively by these behavioral 
characteristics: (l) poor atte -dance, (2) disruptive 

or aggressive behavior, (3) inattentive or disinterested 
behavior, and (U) shy or lacking in self-confidence, 

'Word Analysis and Reading subtests of the Cooperative 
Primaiy Tests will measure project effectiveness. 

Objective 3s fourth grade pupils, who participated in the Reading 

Center project, will perform as well as or better than 
similar non-project pupils on the Ytord Knowledge and 
Reading subtests of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, 



Objective As Ninety percent of the Reading Center teachers who at- 
tended the Reading Resource Teacher Training Workshop 
sessions will respond positively to a questionnaire 
concerning this in-service program* 

Parents of pupils in the project felt that their children had acquired 



better reading skills as a result of the project* 

On the basis of the evidence available, the project was successful in 



attaining its objectives. 



Project process . The Special Kindergarten Project was designed to 
sustain the gains made by the children in the Head Start Program and to 
insure the continuity of learning. The full day program operated in six 



schools: Brown, McKinley, Ninth, Siefert, Twentieth, and Vieau and related 

a broad range of instructional materials and activities, special supportive 
services, and community services to maintain a stimulating program for the 
disadvantaged child. 

Conclusions for the objectives evaluated . The evaluation data collected 

for this project indicated that all the objectives evaluated were accomplished: 

Objective 1: Special Kindergarten pupils will score as well as 

or better than similar pupils enrolled in regular 
kindergarten in the areas of perception, cognition, 
listening, and expression as measured by the Anton 
Brenner Developmental Gestalt Test of School 
Readiness. 

Objective 2: Teachers will rate pupils as average or above 

in social-emotional behavior as measured by the 
Social-Emotional Behavior Scale of the Anton 
Brenner Developmental Gestalt Test of School 
Readiness. 

Objective 3: Teachers will rate pupils as average or above in 

self-confidence as measured by items B and L of 
the Readiness Rating Scales on the Anton Bret»ner 
Developmental Gestalt Test of School Readiness. 

Parents of pupils in this project perceived the Special Kindergarten to 
be valuable means to developing pupil readiness for school. 

Oi the basis of the evidence available, the project was successful in 
attaining its objectives. 



English as a Second Language 

Project proce ss. In thi:. project, pupils with a foreign language as 
their mother tongue received special instmction in English. Itinerant 
teachers traveled to all schools having need for this service in order to 
work with pupils and the regular classroom teachers in helping pupils learn 
to communicate in English. 



Conclusions for the objectives evaluated . The following objectives were 

considered to be accomplished on the basis of evaluation findings: 

Objective It Pupils will be able to master each of 17 subtests 
covering four areas of verbal coomunicatlon skills i 
understanding, speaking, reading, and writing* 

Objective 2: Pupils will demonstrate a positive attitude toward 

school by exhibiting behaviors perceived by teaohen 
to be indicative of a positive attitude and denoted 
on a locally designed School Attitude Checklist* 

Thirty-one percent of the 162 project pupils mastered Objective 1. 

Seventy-seven percent of 73 elementary project pupils held positive attitudes 

toward school routine, and 53 percent practiced good study habits* 

On the basis of an arbitrary 50 percent criteria for success, the 

project was successful in accomplishing Objective 2 but unsuccessful in 

accomplishing Objective 1* 



Secondar y Academic ProleotJ 

Conclusions were drawn from evaluation findings pertaining to six 
secondary academic projects: Fulton Heading Center, English Language Arts, 
Secondary Social Studies, Secondary Science, Secondary Mathematics, and 
Secondary School Music* 

Fulto n Reading Center 

Pr oject process * This project, serving seventh grade pupils, used a 
multi-faceted approach to increase reading achievement* "Facet I: Learning 

100" stressed perceptual accuracy and visual efficiency through instrument 
training, building experience, skill building work in jmall groups, and the 
application of skills through filmstrips, ‘apes, and recordings* Facet 1 
involved a team learning situation where pupils of similar reading ability 
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were paired together# "Facet II: Milwaukee Adaptation of the Staate 

Motivated Learning Procedure" utilized a one-to-one tutoring system in which 
pupils were tutored by the Reading Center teacher. "Facet III: Reading 

Resource Teacher to Nine Fulton language Arts Teachers" involved the Reading 
Center teacher for one hour a day to help Language Arts teachers plan 
programs for pupils with various reading levels and problems. 

Conclusions for the objectives evaluated . The evaluation findings 
based on the data collected for the evaluation of this project supported the 



conclusion that the following objectives were accomplished: 



Objective 1: Pupils in "Facet I: Learning-100" will score as well 

as or better than comparison pupilo at Fulton not in 
the project on the Nelson Readii^j Test. 

Objective 2: Pupils in "Facet I: Learning-100" will, over the 

duration of nine months, maintain or lessen the differ- 
ence between age-grade placement and reading achievement 
level as measured by the Nelson Reading Test. 



Objective 4: Pupils in ''Facet II: Adaptation of the Staats Motivated 

Learning Procedure" vdll have increased their reading 
achievement level by at least three months over their 
pre-Wide Range Achievement. Test reading level. 



Objective 5: Pupils in "Facet II: Adaptation of the Staats Motivated 

Learning Procedure" will have a significantly higher 
reading level than comparison pupils at Fulton not in 
the project as measured by the reading level mastered 
on the Wide Range Achievement Test. 



Objective 6: Pupils in "Facet II: Adaptation of Staats Motivated 

Learning Procedure" will increase their number of correct 
responses by 20 on the Basic Sight Word lest. 



Objective 7: Pupils in "Facet II: Adaptation of Staats Motivated 

Learning Procedure" will have fewer extreme behavior 
referral cards than comparison pupils at Fulton. 



Objective 8: Teachers at Fulton in "Facet III: Reading Resource 

Teacher" will increaso the number of reading resource 
materials used during 1969-1970 as compared to the 
number used in 1968-1969. 
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A qualifying statement should be made concerning the accomplishment of 
Objective 5 above. Objective 5, as stated, was not met when the criterion 
measure was the Wide Range Achievement Reading subtest, but was met when the 
Gray Oral Reading Tests were used as the criterion. 

Only Objective 3 was not accomplished by the project pupils: 

Objective 3: Pupils in "Facet I: Leaming-100" will attend school .05 

more than comparison pupils at Fulton not in the project. 

Project pupils attended school an average of one day less than comparison 
pupils. 

On the basis of the evidence available, the project successfully completed 
most of its objectives. 

English Language Arts 

Project process . The English project was an ungraded, individualized 
project planned to help verbally destitute pupils develop language competency. 
The project functions in grades seven through ten in eight project area 
schools. Analysis of individual pupil needs was followed by an integrated 
program of reading, writing, and speaking. Practice in communication skills 
was facilitated by the use of reading material with multi-ethnic, multi- 
sensory appeal; experimental material used on a trial basis; locally prepared 
instructional material; and multi-media aids. A common inservice period for 
teachers allowed for team planning and teaching. 

Conclusions for the objectives evaluated . The evaluation findings lend 
support to the conclusion that the following objectives were accomplished by 
the project pupils evaluated: 
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Objective 1: The mean score of participating pupils will improve 

one grade level over the pretest mean score on the 
SRA Reading Record. 

Objective 3 • The mean score of participating pupils on the capital- 
ization-punctuation survey will increase ten percent 
over the pretest capitalization-punctuation survey mean 
score as measured by the project's locally-designed 
diagnostic survey# capitalization-punctuation section. 

Objective As The mean score of participating pupils on the usage 
survey will increase five percent over the pretest 
usage survey mean score as measured by the project's 
locally-designed diagnostic survey, usage section. 

Objective 1 was accomplished by the project pupils in the eighth and 
ninth graces but not by the project pupils in the seventh and tenth grades. 

The lata indicated that Objective 2 was not met by the project pupils. 

Objective 2: The mean score of participating pupils in written 
composition will increase one level over pretest 
diagnostic survey mean score as measured by the 
project's locally-designed diagnostic survey, 
composition section. 

On the basis of the evidence available, the project was successful in 
attaining most of its objectives. 



Secondary Social Studies 

Pro.lect proces s. The social studies project was concentrated at the 
seventh and eleventh grade levels. The grade seven phase of the project 
attempted to give the disadvantaged pupil greater insight into himself and 
his role in society. Locally developed pupil materials were used in a small 
class setting which enabled the teacher to emphasize individual instruction. 
Instruction was augmented by a series of field trips, a battery of audio- 
visual aids, and programmed learning material. The grade eleven phase of 
the project attempted to provide the disadvantaged pupil with greater insight 
into the history of his country through a multi-media approach. Each day's 
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program included an equal amount of time for selected reading, film viewing, 

and class discussion. Small classes met in social studies laboratories which 

were equipped with appropriate audio-visual materials and equipment. 

Conclusions for the objectives evaluated . Both objectives evaluated 

were considered met on the basis of the evaluation findings for this project. 

Objective Is Eleventh grade pupils in the Title I Sooial Studies 
classes will do as well as or better than comparison 
eleventh grade pupils in the regular Social Studies 
classes when measured by the Cooperative Social 
Studies test of American History. 

Objective 2: Eleventh grade pupils in the Title I Social Studies 

classes will demonstrate as positive an attitude 
toward the Social Studies course content as compari- 
son eleventh grade pupils when measured by the 
locally-designed Attitude Toward Social Studies-11 
Scale. 



Seconda r y Science 

Project process . In this project, the laboratory-oriented approach was 
used to teach physical science at the ninth grade level. While it was based 
on the regular ninth gx*ade science curriculum, the traditional textbook was 
replaced by carefully structured lesson sheets using programmed learning 
techniques, and a scaled-down vocabulary. Each daily lesson developed a 
single science concept through pupil participation in experiments and in- 
vestigations. Emphasis was placed on problem-solving activities. 

Conclusions for the objectives evaluated . The evaluated data for this 
project indicated that both objectives, as stated, were considered accom- 
plished. 

Objective 1: Pupils taught by the laboratory-oriented approach 

will demonstrate as much or more knowledge and 
understanding about the basic science phenomena 
of light than pupils taught by the traditional 
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textbook approach. The measurement instrument vd.ll 
be a locally-designed science unit test. 

Objective 2: Pupils taught by the laboratory-oriented approach 

will score as high as or higher than pupils taught 
by the traditional textbook approach vtfien measured 
by a locally-designed Attitude Toward Science Class 
Scale . 



Secondary Mathematics 



Project process . The Secondary Mathematics Project, involving North 
Division, Lincoln, South Division, and St. John's Cathedral High Schools, 
was designed to alleviate some of the problems experienced by culturally 
disadvantaged pupils in mathematics. High interest was maintained through 
the use of pupil operated calculators, flow charting, and relevant curriculum 
materials developed directly from business problems presented by local stores 
and industries and community related problems. It was anticipated that success 
in mathematics would stimulate further growth in self-awareness, both as an 
individual, and an individual with an important role in society. 

Conclusions for the objectives evaluated . The evaluation data supported 

the conclusion that the following objectives were accomplished: 

Objective 1: Pupils will indicate a positive feeling toward the 

relevance and need for mathematics by averaging 4.5 
or above on a 7-point scale for each item pertaining 
to a relevance and need for mathematics . 

Objective 2: Pupils will indicate a positive feeling toward current 

classroom activities (i.e., flowcharting, calculator 
use, test problems) by averaging 4.5 or above on a 
7-point scale for each item pertaining to these 
classroom activities. 



Objective 3 - Pupil3 will indicate a positive feeling toward them- 
selves by averaging 4.5 or above on a 7-point scale 
for each item pertaining to self -impression. 



The project was successful in building a positive attitude in pupils 
toward mathematics and related activities. 

Secondary School Music 

Project process . This project encouraged youth from disadvantaged back- 
grounds to develop proficiency and success in the use of a musical instrument. 
Instruments were provided through ESEA funds, and the progress of each indi- 
vidual was monitored, with the objective of facilitating pupil improvement to 
the point where they will be accepted in advanced orchestras and bands in the 
secondary schools. 

Conclusions for the objectives evaluated . Musical instruments were 
provided to pupils from low income families who demonstrated an aptitude and 
interest in music. The project successfully carried out its intent. 
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Supportive Service Projects 



Conclusions drawn concerning the supportive service projects were based 
upon the evaluation findings for 12 projects: Elementary Guidance, Secondary 

Guidance, Returnee Counselor, Secondary Woik Experience, Social Work, Psycho- 
logical Services, Special Educational and Service Center, Social Improvement, 
Field Trip, Testing Services, Recreation for Handicapped Children, and 
Instructional Resources. 

Elementary and Secondary Guidance 

Project process . Selected pupils in. both public and non-public schools 
were referred to trained guidance specialists for intensive guidance and coun- 
seling. These counselors helped pupils overcome personal problems, improve 
their self-image, and cultivate desirable attitudes. This service was pro- 
vided to pupils enrolled in ESEA Title I projects in both elementary and 
secondary schools. In each secondary school a designated counselor acted as 
the building coordinator for ESEA Title I projects. 

Secondary Work Experience 

Project process . Project counselors initiated contact with prospective 
employers through the assistance of agencies such as the Youth Opportunity 
Center, the Wisconsin State Bnployment Service, City Hall, and various private 
firms. The counselors attempted to place pupils in jobs which would satisfy 
pupil needs. 
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Social Work 



Pro .loot process . The Sooial Work project served as a supportive 
professional service to the school staff, pupils , and parents. School social 
work endeavors were directed towards resolving and ameliorating social and 
personal problems that affect the pupils' academic progress and overall school 
adjustment. The span of school social work activity extended itself into a 
liaison function and facility between the home, school, and community social 
and authoritative agencies. The assistants under the direction of the social 
worker allowed for the extension of social services that require less profes- 
sional attention. 

Psychological Services 

Project process . This project provided intensive therapeutic services to 
children in areas of economic deprivation who have serious learning, emotional, 
and behavior problems. The major focus of the project was that of providing 
individual and group therapy subsequent to a careful diagnostic study appropri- 
ate to the severity of the problem; therapeutic counseling and consultation were 
provided to parents, teachers, and other specialists. An equally important facet 
of the program was the provision of facilitative therapy for children as a means 
of improving the learning process in the classroom. Behavior modification and 
cognitive ski l ls building were illustrative of this aspect of the project. 
Ancilla^ - to the total project, supervised volunteer aides provided a one-to-one 
therapeutic relationship for identified children. 

Recreation for Handicapped Children 

Project process . Conducted by the Division of Municipal Recreation and 
Adult Education, this project provided year-round sheltered recreation and 
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developmental activity programs for mentally, physically, and multiply 
handicapped children and young adults from 6 to 19 years of age. Participants 
were pupils from public, parochial, and private schools as well as those with 
severe disabilities who cannot attend school. Activities included sports, 
games, music, arts and crafts, swimming, field trips, dances, clubs, social 
events, and self-image building activities. 

Conclusions for the objectives evaluated . Since the Elementary Guidance, 
Secondary Guidance, Secondary Work Experience, Social Work, Psychological Ser- 
vices, and Recreation for Handicapped Children projects established objectives 
unique to the individual needs of the project pupils, conclusions concerning 
the effectiveness of these projects were difficult to make. The case studies 
and case study excerpts reported in this evaluation indicated that an interdis- 
ciplinary approach was evolving among the professional staffs of these projects. 
Through the case study approach, the reader can be given a better understanding 
of the multiple factors affecting the therapeutic process used to resolve pupil 
problems by supportive personnel. 

The Field Trip and Instructional Resources projects supported the academic 
projects whenever the academic projects needed transportation to a field trip 
site or needed audio-visual equipment repaired or designed. 

The remaining supportive service projects, Returnee Counselor, Special 
Educational and Service Certer, Social Improvement, and Testing Services, formed 
objectives for a specific pupil population. 

Returnee Counselor 

Pro.lect process . Two specially trained guidance counselors were assigned 
specifically to assist pupils in two target area high schools who were return- 
ing from state correctional institutions in making a smoother transition back 
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into regular program expectations. The guidance counselors worked with liaison 
teachers from the institutions and representatives from numerous agenoies and 
organizations including; vocational counselors, probation and parole agents, 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation representatives, and employment agency 
representatives to provide as many opportunities for positive readjustment in 
the school and community as possible. 

Conclusions for the objectives evaluated . The evaluation data indicated 
that the primary objective of this project was accomplished. The 19c>?-1970 
rate of recidivism was reduced by the project counselors to a level loss than 
the 1968-1969 rate of recidivism for returnees attending South Division and 
West Division who have been returned to school from correctional institutions. 

Special Educational and Service Center 

Project process . Two centers were established i 0 provide a process for 
early identification, assistance, and remediation of the educational needs and 
problems of the disadvantaged and handicapped. They provided adequate and 
continuing diagnostic and supportive services in a variety of specialized fields 
including guidance, reading, psychological services, speech, clinical education 
services, social work, medical services, and unique special education classes. 

Conclusions for the objectives evaluated . The evaluation findings for this 
project supported the conclusion that the following objectives were successfully 
accomplished; 

Objective 1; Make recommendations which can be used in the educational 
planning for the disadvantaged and handicapped children 
referred to the center and, concurrently, identify the 
educational needs and problems of these children. 

Objective 2: Identify and help develop program? based on the 

educational needs of children. 
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Teachers and principals became more positive toward the Special 
Educational and Service Center after visiting the center and observing its 
operation. 

On the basis of the evidence available, the project successfully obtained 
its objectives. 

Social Improvement 

Project process . Non-professionals skilled in the areas of human and 
personal relations worked with inner-city elementary and secondary school 
problems on both an individual and group basis. Activities focused on common 
pupil problems related to personal relationships, attitude changes, occupational 
aspirations, personal cleanliness, good grooming, and common courtesy. 

Conclusions for the objectives evaluated . The primary objective for this 
project was considered accomplished in all areas enumerated in the objective, 
with the exception of the area of acceptable language. The statement of the 
primary objective was as follows: 

Objective 1: The majority of pupils participating in the Social 

Improvement project will evidence improvement in 
personal hygiene, grooming, manners, acceptable 
language, attitude toward school and self, and the 
ability to get along with others as perceived by 
regular classroom and project teachers. • 

The project was successful in pursuing its intent. 

Testing Services 

Project process . This service provided for special standardized 
achievement testing in the primary grades and for assistance in the use of such 
information in the identification and analysis of learning difficulties of 
individual pupils and groups. 
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Conclusions for the objectives evaluated . The evaluation findings 
supported the conclusion that all the objectives evaluated for this project 
were accomplished: 

Objective 1: All 2k Title I target area elementary schools vri.ll 

have been provided readiness and achievement test 
results on primary school pupils. 

Objective 2: Fifty percent of the teachers attending the inservice 

sessions on the use and interpretation of standardized 
test results will answer correctly 70 percent of the 
items on a locally-designed to3t of measurement terras. 

Objective 3: An evaluation will be made of the appropriateness, 

content, and ease of administration of the Screening 
Test for the Assignment of Remedial Treatments (START) 
and the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts as standardized 
instruments to be used in identifying learning 
disorders in kindergarten children. 

Administrators and teachers served by the project felt that the project had 
been of much help in identifying group instructional needs in their schools and 
in determining the specific remediation programs needed for primary pupils. 

The project was a successful means of supplying information to schools 
concerning the developed and undeveloped skills areas of Title I primary pupils. 

Homes for Neglected and Delinquent Children 

Project proces s. Eight institutions for neglected and delinquent children 
were being served with Title I funds as authorized by the United States Office 
of Education. The programs were closely attuned to the unique needs of each 
institution, and were developed in a close working relationship with personnel 
from each institution, the Milwaukee Public School Title I Office, and the 
Milwaukee Public School supervisory staff. The nature of the children in resi- 
dence in these homes qualified them for Title I projects. A variety of programs 
including art, music, speech, recreation, industrial arts, and special teachers 
were developed in these homes. These programs were designed to improve the 
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outlook of these children toward their peers and the community-at-large in 
an effort to reestablish them as useful members of society. 

Concluoion3 for the objectives evaluated . The Hanes for Neglected and 
Delinquent Children project fulfilled its objective by providing various 
services and experiences designed to meet the special educational, social, 
and psychological needs of the children placed in the homes. 

Title I Services to Non-Public Schools 

Project process . During the 1969-1970 school year, a communication 
concerning Title I was maintained directly with each non-public school by a 
Title 1 Program Supervisor assigned to the Title I Office, and by project 
supervisors of the respective projects deployed within, each school. Operation 
of various projects followed the same procedures in non-public schools as 
public schools. 

Conclusions for the objectives evaluated . The overall Title I services 
to non-public schools were perceived by non-public school administrators and 
classroom teachers to be very effective in the areas of improving reading 
skills, developing language ability, and providing outdoor education through 
field trip transportation. In general, the school administrators wanted the 
same services continued during the 1970-1971 school year as they had during 
the 1969-1970 school year. 

Implementation of Project Evaluation Feedback 

Project evaluation feedback provided infomation to agencies associated 
with the planning of the Title I Program so future modifications of projects 
would be facilitated to strengthen the operation of the program. The percep- 
tions of principals and teachers with respect to the Title I Program operation 
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gave the Title I Coordinator information about existing incongruencies between 
Title I Program intent and actual praotlce so that intent and practice might 
become one. 

The data concerning the strengths and weaknesses of the projects will be 
used by project personnel to strengthen their projects through the alleviation 
of the previous project weaknesses. 

Finally, project objectives for the 1970-1971 school year were built upon 
the baseline data gathered through the previous Title I evaluations conducted 
during the 1968-1969 and 1969-1970 school years. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Federal funds granted to local school districts under Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondaiy Education Act are specifically intended to assist the 
local district in meeting the special needs of educationally disadvantaged 
children. During the 1969-1970 school year, the Milwaukee Public Schools re- 
ceived ESEA Title I funds which supported 25 academic and supportive service 
projects. These projects were designed to continue the emphasis on improving 
conmunication skills of pupils in kindergarten through grade 12 with special 
emphasis upon pupils in kindergarten through grade four. 

Purpose of Evaluation 

The Title I ESEA Evaluation 1969-1970 Report provides information to a 
reading audience composed of at least four interest groups: government 

agencies, project staff, Central Office administration, and the community 
represented by the JUlwaukee Board of School Directors. The data collected 
for this report are formulated in such a manner that the report should trans- 
mit information to readers interested in the description, operation, and 
influence of Title I projects in the Milwaukee Public Schools. 

Evaluation feedback assists the decision-making ability of those people 
involved in the planning, support, and direction of Title I projects. Those 
people with this decision-making authority constitute the four interest 
groups mentioned above for whom the present Title I ESEA Evaluation 1969-1970 
Report is intended. According to the requirements of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, this report must transmit inforaation to the 
state and federal governments which can be used as a decision base for future 



funding. The information of this report given to the Central Office adminis- 
tration can be used to review the development of project teaching techniques 
and materials in order to deoide which projects, techniques, or materials 
should be implemented into the regular school program. A different level of 
information can be used by the project operations staff to make appropriate 
changes in course content and instructional methods for the following project 
year. The information about the influence of Title I projects given to the 
Milwaukee Board of School Directors can be used to direct the emphasis of the 
federal funds in accordance with community needs. Hence, the heterogenous 
composition of the audience of this report prohibits the development of a 
strictly technical report or a strictly descriptive report. 

Previous Evaluation Strategies 

For the first year and one half. Title I project evaluations consisted 
primarily of analyses of gain scores from pre- and posttests for participating 
pupils only. This strategy proved to be insufficient since it left unanswered 
the question of whether or not it was the Title I project or the character- 
istics of project pupils or a combination of the two that contributed to any 
significant achievement gains. Furthermore, the statistically significant 
gains may have lost their educational significance when compared to previous 
gains made by educationally disadvantaged children before Title I projects 
existed. 

During the academic school year 1967-1968, the Title I evaluation 
attempted to compare the gains made by pupils in Title I projects with the 
gains made by similar pupils not in Title I projects. A limiting factor of 
thiu type of evaluation strategy was the equivocal comparability of pupils 
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in speoial Title I projects with pupils in the usual school programs. As part 
of an effort to provide better comparability between project and control 
pupils, statistical procedures known as multiple regression and covariance 
were used to lessen the initial group differences between Title I pupils and 
non-Tltle I pupils on several school measures. 

Randomization of pupils from the same population to project and control 
groups was lacking in this evaluation strategy. Thus an arbitrary lower 
limit was set on the analysis and interpretation of data treated by multiple 
regression and covariance. At least 50 percent of the pupil test performance 
had to be accounted for by known variables such as IQ, grades, and attendance 
before any interpretation of the data was offered. On the basis of the 1967- 
1968 evaluation analysis, the conclusion was drawn that unknown variables wore 
accounting for more of the pupil test performance than the identified vari- 
ables used in the multiple regression and covariance model. 

To lessen the amount of unaccounted variance in test performance, more 
expansive efforts were made in the 1968-1969 evaluation to identify the un- 
kno\ai variables which were accounting for pupil performance ii the 1967-1968 
academic year. This endeavor entailed the collection of more baseline 
variables than those gathered in 1967-1968 and especially the administration 
of pre-attitude scales and various pre-achiev ament subtests to all pupils in 
the sampled project and control groups. As many as 19 baseline variables 
were identified and analyzed during that year's evaluation. 



Present Evaluation Strategy 



The efforts made in the 1968-1969 evaluation to identify the unknown vari- 
ables which were accounting for pupil performance were partially successful. 
These efforts wore considered successful for the academic service projects but 
not for the supportive service projects. At least 50 percent of the pupil 
test performance was accounted for in many of the academic projects, this was 
not the case in many of the supportive service projects. On the basis of these 
findings, a decision was made to use evaluation approaches which would most 
clearly present the operation and influence of both academic and supportive 
service projects. 

The academic projects were evaluated primarily through the use of 
pretest-posttest control gi oup evaluation designs and pretest-posttest one 
group evaluation designs. The data for these designs were analyzed through 
multiple regression and covariance procedures and t-tests of related measures. 
Occasionally a project received a criterion-referenced evaluation since its 
objectives contained an achievement level which was to be mastered by the 
project pupils. 

The supportive services were evaluated primarily through the case study 
approach. This approach attempted to give the reader a clearer understanding 
of the individualized objectives of these services, the means used to attain 
these objectives, and the final progress of the individual project pupil as 
perceived by a member of the project’s professional staff. 

The overall Title I Program was evaluated through the perceptions of 
school administrators and teachers operating at the project schools. However, 
the Title I ESEA Evaluation 1969-1970 neport intentionally focused on a 
project-by-projeot evaluation of pupil performance. 
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SECTION I 



OVERVIEW OF TITLE I PROGRAM 

This section of the report presents a description of pupil participation, 
and involvement in the Title I Program as well as the perceptions of school ad- 
ministrators and project personnel regarding the effectiveness of the total 
Title I Program. 



Pupil Participation by Grade Level 
The number of pupils who have participated in the Title I intensive 
service projects as of April, 1970, in the public and non-public schools are 
displayed in Figures 1 and 2. Projects referred to as intensive included 
Special Kindergarten, Language Development, Reading Center, English as a 
Second Language, Psychological Services, Elementary Guidance, Secondary Guid- 
ance, Social Work, Special Education and Service Centers, Secondary English 
Language Arts, Secondary Mathematics, Secondary Science, and Secondary Social 
Studies. 

Unduplicated counts by grade level of pupils participating in the Social 
Improvement and Outdoor Education projects were not included in Figures 1 and 
2 since these projects involved such large numbers of pupils on a non- 
intensive basis that the time and effort involved in the collection of 
unduplicated counts would have been disproportionate to the value of the data* 



Number of Pupils 




Grade Level 

Fig. 1— Pupil Participation in Title I Program, Public Schools, April, 1970 
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Grade Level 

Fig. 2 — Pupil Participation in Title I Program, 

Non-Public Schools, April, 1970 

Figures 1 and 2 indicate that the heaviest concentration of Title I pupil 
participation was in grades 1, 2, 3, and 9 in the public schools and in grades 
2, 3, and k in the non-public schools. One of the directions of the Title I 
Program is to concentrate its service on pupils in kindergarten through grade 
four. This intent is gradually being accomplished. 

The ratio of public school Title I pupil participation to non-public school 
Title 7. participation was approximately 7*8 82 to 888. As of September, 1969, 
the ratio of Title I public school enrollment to Title I non-public school 
enrollment was 27,800 to 3,135. Both ratios reduced to approximately nine to 
one. 
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Title I Program Involvement 



Title I projects were oategorized into four broad categories: 

1. Elementary Academic 

2. Secondary Academic 

3. Supportive Services 

A. Residential Homes 

Figure 3 illustrates the proportion of pupil involvements in the four 
categories. Mention should be made that: 

1. A program involvement was defined as one pupil in one 
project. A given pupil accounts for as many program 
involvements as the number of projects in which he 
has participated. 

2. Outdoor Education involvements (33,043) were not 
included since a given pupil was counted each time he 
participated in a field trip. 



Elementary Academic 
Projects 



L \ \ \ \ \l 3,482 involvements 



Secondary Academic 
Projects 



l\\'\\ \l 3,451 involvements 



Supportive Service 
Projects 



12,417 

lUVXUU \ \\\V\\\\ \\WV\ VX involvements 



Residential Hones 
Project 



H 171 involvements 



Fig. 3 — Title I Program Pupil Involvements, 1969-1970 



Since one aim of Title I is to concentrate its services on the most 
disadvantaged pupils, data were collected to demonstrate the enactment of 
this goal through multiple project involvement for Title I participants. 
Figure 4 exhibits this duplication of involvement in projects for pupils in 
public elementary and secondary sohools and in non-publio schools. Partici- 
pation in Outdoor Education and Social Improvement projects have not been 
included due to the disproportionately large number of pupils participating 
in these projects. Percentage totals may not equal 100/6 due to rounding. 
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Fig. 4 — Percentage of Pupils Participating 
in Multiple Projects, Public and 
Non-Public Schools 
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Figure 4 indicates that most Title I pupils at the elementary level, 
public, 78 • 2$, and non-public, 74.0#, participated in only one project while 
the majority of public secondary Title I pupils, 63.9#, participated in more 
than one project. 

Administrator Perception of Title I Program 
A combined judgment of both the principal and assistant principal regard- 
ing the value of the Title I Program at their school was considered an essen- 
tial ingredient for a perceptive and representative program evaluation. 
Questionnaires were sent to the 24 ESEA Title I elementary schools and 23 were 
returned. These school administrators were asked to mark those projects that 
served their schools during this year and the previous year. In addition, 
they were asked to list the two most effective and the two least effective 
projects at their school, along with possible reasons for this effectiveness 
or lack of effectiveness. 

The administrators' responses to questions regarding the affect of the 
ESEA Title I projects at their school on various educational components are 
presented in Figure 5. The impact of the Title I Program on these components 
was evaluated on a 5-point scale, with "excellent 11 weighted 5 and "poor" 
weighted 1. 
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Parent Participation 



Pupil Attendance J 

Pupi l Reapeot for School Authority 

Pupil Interest in School Activities 
Teaching Techniques and Methods 
Teacher Identity with the School 
Staff Cooperation 

1 1 1 1 1 — i 1 1 

1 1.5 2 2.5 3 3.5 4 4.5 5 

Fair Average Above Average 

Fig. 5— -Principals* and Assistant Principals* Perceptions 
of 1969-1970 ESEA Title I Program Impact 

Figure 5 indicates that the impact of the Title I Program was rated above 
average on the educational components of staff cooperation, teacher identity 
with the school, teaching techniques and methods. The impact of the program 
on pupil respect for school authority, pupil attendance, and parent participa- 
tion was perceived as being average. The highest rated impact of the Title I 
program was on staff cooperation, followed by the impact on teacher identity 
with the school. 
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The affect of the 1969-1970 ESEA Title I Program was compared to the 
affect of the 1968-1969 ESEA Title I Program. Figure 6 Hats the educational 
components which were compared from the 1968-1969 school year to the 1969-1970 
achool year. Of the 23 responding schools, three administrators were not quali- 
fied to make a year-to-year comparison since they were not assigned to the 
school during the previous year. 

The data in Figure 6 indicate that the most successful educational com- 
ponent, when compared to last year, was increased intrastaff cooperation follow- 
ed by increased teacher identity with the school. Better teaching techniques 
and methods and increased pupil interest in school were judged the next most 
successful. Half of the administrators noted a reduction in disciplinary 
problems and half felt no change had occurred. Increased pupil respect for 
school authority was cited by nine administrators as being more successful in 
the 1969-1970 school year and eight cited an increase in pupil attendance) 
however, two administrators noted a decrease in attendance. Seven administra- 
tors cited increased parent participation over last year. 
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Item 1 



Item 2 



Item 3 



Item 4 



Item 5 



Item 6 



Item 7 



Item 8 



; Inoreased parent participation 




Increased pupil attendance 



Less 
Success 
10 $ 







No Change^ 
50£/' 




More Success 
40$ 



Increased pupil interest in school 
— ’ — 7Z/y 



No Change 






/ / 



More Succoss 
6556 



: Increased teacher identity with school 




Increased intrastaff cooperation 



7 No/ 
Ch&iger^ 

' 10$7 



More Success 
9056 



: Better teaching techniques and methods 



7 /Koy(fhange7 7 

//?*/ // 


More Success 
65$ 


Increased pupil respect for school authority 


/ / / /^■'Change- ' / / / 
/ // / ?*/ / / /. 


More Success 
45$ 



. a reduction in^ disciplinary problem s 



/ No Change 



/ / /W 



More Success 
50$ 



Fig. 6 — Comparison of 1968-1969 to 1969-1970 
ESEA Title I Program Impact 
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The administrators of the Title I elementary echoole noted the two most 
effective and two leaat effective projects at their school and the possible 
reasons for this effectiveness or laok of effectiveness. Table 1 Includes a 
list of Title I projects and administrator responses regarding the most 
effective and least effective projects in their sohools. 

TABIE 1 

ADMINISTRATOR PERCEPTION OF TITLE I 
PROJECT EFFECTIVENESS 



Project 


Sohools 

Served 


Schools 

Responding 


Perceived 
as Most 
Effective 


Perceived 
as Least 
Effective 


Special Kindergarten 


6 


6 


3 


0 


Language Development 


23 


20 


4 


2 


Reading Center 


23 


22 


15 


2 


English as Pnd Language 


7 


7 


0 


0 


Service Centers 


13 


10 


0 


3 


Outdoor r/iucatlon 


24 


15 


1 


4 


Psychological Services 


24 


22 


8 


7 


Elementaiy Guidance 


21 


21 


7 


5 


Social Work 


24 


23 


6 


2 


Social Improvement 


22 


21 


2 


10 
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The Reading Center project was cited by 15 of 22 responding administrators 
as one of the tw most effective projects in their schools. Seven of the 15 
considered the reading teacher's ability to work with the school staff as a 
main reason for the project's success. Pupil growth in reading wau listed by 
seven administrators as a major reason for its selection as one of the most 
effective projects. 

The Psychological Services project was considered to bo one of the two 
most effective projects by eight of 22 responding administrators. Four of the 
eight said that this effectiveness was due primarily to the fact that 
psychologists provided infomation which helped teachers understand pupil 
problems. 

The Elementary Guidance project was cited as one of the two most effect- 
ive projects in their school by seven of 21 responding administrators. Need 
for service, counselor's ability, and providing teacher's insight into pupil 
problems were each listed three times as measures of project success. 

The Social VJbrk project was considered to be one of the two most effec- 
tive projects in their schools by six of 23 responding administrators. 

Improved home-school relations and the professional ability of the social 
worker were listed as reasons for project effectiveness. 

The two least effective projects operating in the elementary schools 
were identified along with the reason for their limited effect. The Social 
Improvement project was considered by ten of 21 responding administrators as 
one of two least effective projects. Not enough classroom time was mentioned 
by four administrators as the reason for this limited effect and three admin- 
istrators considered the lack of teacher rapport with pupils as a limiting 
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factor. The Psychological Services project was considered as one of the two 
least effective projects by seven administrators. The individual psychologist 
was considered the cause of this lack of project effectiveness by three admin- 
istrators and the limited amount of time devoted to the school was considered 
the main factor in project ineffectiveness by two other adrinistrators. 



Teacher Perception of Title I Academic Program 
All academic service project teachers were asked to respond to a ques- 
tionnaire concerning their perceptions of the impact of Title I academic 
projects. Of the 121 teachers who received questionnaires, 106 returned the 
questionnaire. Project teachers wore asked to oite the areas of greatest 
pupil development in their project. Figure 7 presents the teacher perceptions 
of area impact, given in percentages. 



Self Confidence* 



Course Content- 
Knowledge 



Attitude Toward- 
Teacher 



(loo\ 



I 

731 

II 

37 




tt *106 



———Motivation to Learn 



—Attitude Toward 
Course Content 

attitude Toward 
Classmates 



Fig. 7— Teacher Perception of Title I Academic Program Impact 
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Project teachers perceived the academic projects to have greater impact 
upon the affective domain than the cognitive domain. Self-confidence was 
oited by 73 percent of the 106 responding teachers as one of the two areas in 
which pupils demonstrated greatest development. Motivation to learn was per- 
ceived by 52 percent of the 106 project teachers as one of the areas of 
greatest pupil development, course content knowledge by 37 percent, attitude 
toward course content by 19 percent, attitude toward teacher by eight percent, 
and attitude toward classmates by four percent. Seven percent of the respond- 
ing teachers perceived the impact of the Title I academic program to be 
Influencing factors other than those displayed in Figure 7. The percent of 
responses should total 200 percent since each factor had two chances per 
teacher to be mentioned as one of the two areas of greatest pupil development 
resulting from the Title I academic program. 



SECTION II 



PROJECT EVALUATION FINDINGS 



Elementary Academic Proleote 

1. Language Development 

2. Reading Center 

3. Speolal Kindergarten 

U . Baglish as a Second Language 



LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 



GRADE LEVEL: 
NUMBER OF PUPILS: 
PROJECT BUDGET: 
STAFF: 



SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 



Alien-Field 

Auer 

Brown 

Fifth 

Forest Home 

Fourth 

Garfield 

Holmes 

Hopkins 

Kilboum 

Lee 



Lloyd 

UacDowell 

McKinley 

Meinecke 

Ninth 

Palmer 

Siefert 

Twelfth 

Twentieth 

Twenty-first 

Vieau 



K-2 

928 

$59,953.00 

1 Administrator* 

13 language Therapists** 
1 Supervising Teacher** 

1 Clerical 



Boniface Connrunity 
Bruce -Guadalupe Community 
Leo Community 
Michael Community 
Walker Point Conmunity 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
Title I Office 



♦Board Funded 

**70£ Funded by State Division for 
Handicapped Children 
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LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 



....to increase verbal and conceptual ability 
through the specialization of speech therapists 
functioning as language specialists.... 



Population 

Kindergarten and P1-P2 
children who exhibited an 
oral language deficiency Here 
selected for inclusion in the 
project. Prior to treatment, 
project thorapists adminis- 
tered a speech articulation 
test as a screening device to 
all children in the project 
classes. Therapists consulted 
with the classroom teachern 
to ascertain which children 
were most handicapped by a 
lack of oral language ability. 

Using teacher recommenda- 
tions, results of the 
articulation tests, and their 
own subjective evaluation, 
therapists ranked the children 
in each class as to their ver- 
bal ability, highest to lowest. 
The top 15% of each class was 
then eliminated since it con- 
tained the most verbal pupils. 

The lower 85% thus became the 
population from which treatment 
groups were selected. 

Two groups of eight 
children each were then randomly 
selected from the list of pupils 
comprising the love.* 85% of each 
PI class. One group received 
treatment during the first 
semester and the other during 
the second semester. 

In the case of the kinder- 
garten classes, random sampling 
was used to select treatment and 
comparison groups of six children 
each. 



Description 

Small groups of eight P1-P2 
pupils met with project therapists 
for U5 minutes a day, four days a 
week, for 15 weeks. 

The manipulative approach to 
oral language training introduced 
a large variety of manipulative 
and tactile materials into the 
child's learning environment. Com- 
ponents of the approach included 
training on musical instruments, 
study of shapes, sizes, colors, 
and study of the senses. 

The experiential-enrichment 
approach provided language 
experiences such as labeling, free 
expression, and spontaneous speech. 

The modified structured 
approach was an adaptation of the 
Bereiter-Englemann method 
interacting with the experiential- 
enrichment approach. Pupils 
received 20 minutes of structured 
pattern drill followed by 25 
minutes of spontaneous and relaxed 
speech treatment. During the 
structured segment, question and 
answer techniques stressed sentence 
patterning, vocabulary building, 
classification, labeling, describ- 
ing, relationships, opposites, and 
cognitive skills. 

Small groups cf six or seven 
kindergarten pupils met with 
project therapists for 30 minutes 
a day, four days a week for 15 
weeks and used the experiential- 
enrichment approach. 
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Objectives Evaluated 



At the conclusion of this project: 

1. Kindergarten pupils, exhibiting an oral language deficit, 
will perform as well as or better than similar non-project 
kindergarten pupils when measured by the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test and classroom teacher ratings of verbal 
language ability. 

2. Kindergarten pupils, exhibiting an oral language deficit, 
will significantly increase their perceptual-verbal 
language skills when measured by the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test and the Milwaukee Public Schools Language 
Development Scale. 

3. The three methods of oral language training used with 
P1-P2 language disadvantaged children will differ in 
effectiveness when measured by the Ammons Quick Test 
and the Milwaukee Public Schools Language Development 
Scale. 



Evaluation Procedures 

Objective 1 

Kindergarten pupils, exhibiting an oral language deficit, 
will perform as well as or better than similar non-project 
kindergarten pupils when measured by the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test and classroom teacher ratings of verbal 
language ability. 

A pretest-posttest control group evaluation design utilising random 
assignment of pupils to treatment and comparison groups was used to determine 
the degree of success of this project objective. The Peabody Picture Vocabu- 
lary Test was administered at the beginning and the end of the second semester 
to project and comparison pupils. The teacher ratings of pupil verbil language 
ability were given when a pupil entered and left the project. All post measures 
were analysed through multiple regression and covariance to adjust scores for 
initial differences between project and non-project pupilj on the variables of 
sex, IQ, teacher rating of verbal language ability, and Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test. 
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Objective 2 



Kindergarten pupils, exhibiting an oral language deficit, 
will significantly increase their perceptual-verbal 
language skills when measured by the Veabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test and the Milwaukee Public Schools Language 
Development Scale. 

A t-test for related measures was used to determine if the difference 
between Peabody Pioture Vocabulary pretest mean and posttest mean and the 
difference between the Milwaukee Public Schools Language Development Scale 
pretest mean and posttest mean were significant. 



Objective 3 

The tliree methods of oral language training used with 
P1-P2 language disadvantaged children will differ in 
effectiveness when measured by the Anno ns Quick Test 
and the Milwaukee Public Schools Language Development 
Scale. 

The modified-structured, the manipulative, and the experiential-enrichment 
treatment groups were compared on the Milwaukee Publio Schools Language 
Development Scale and the Annons Quick Test. These posttest measures were 
adjusted through multiple regression and covariance for initial differences 
among the groups on the variables of sex, IQ, Milwaukee Public Schools Language 
Development Scale, teacher rating of verbal language ability, and the Word 
Meaning and Listening subtests of the Metropolitan Readiness Tests. 



Project Operation Survey 

All project teachers were requested to fill out a questionnaire regarding 
the supervision of the project, the strengths and weaknesses of the project, 
and the two areas of greatest pupil development resulting from the project. 



Parent Survey 



Parents of children who had participated in the Language Development 
project were asked to respond to a questionnaire concerning parental knowledge 
and involvement in the project. Questionnaires were delivered to 301 parents. 

A follow-up postal card reminder was sent to those parents who did not respond 
within a week. 

Classroom Teacher Survey 

Classroom teachers in public and non-public schools, whose pupils 
participated in the language Development project, were asked to respond to a 
questionnaire concerning pupil improvement in the project. 

Previous Evaluation Findings 

The Language Development project in the Milwaukee Public Schools coonenced 
in February, 1966. A pretest-posttest control group evaluation design used 
during this semester compared project and comparison groups on the Aomons Quick 
Test. The project group mean gain was greater than the comparison group mean 
gain, but the difference was not statistically significant. 

The 1966-1967 formal evaluation utilised a Solomon four-group design to 
evaluate language achievement. One of two project groups achieved signifi- 
cantly higher on the Ammons Quick Test than both comparison groups. 

The 1967-1968 formal evaluation compared project and comparison groups on 
measures such as the Ansons Quick Test, attendance, and teacher rating of pupil 
raiding level. These post measures wers adjusted by multiple regression and 
covariance for initial differences between the two groups in IQ and attendance. 
No significant differences were found btiween project and control groups on any 
of the criterion measures. 
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In 1968 the project was cited as one of twenty exemplary projects for 
the education of disadvantaged children in the United States by the American 
Institute for Research in the Behavioral Sciences. 

The 1968-1969 formal evaluation considered a wider range of pupil 
achievement and attitudes than previous years' evaluations. A multiple 
regression analysis of first semester pupil achievement (using .he Illinois 
Test of Psycholingulstic Abilities as the criterion measure-adjusting for 
initial group differences in IQ, attendance, Word Meaning and Listening sub- 
tests of the Metropolitan Readiness Test) revealed no significant difference 
between project and comparison pupils in psycholinguistio ability. Another 
multiple regression and covariance analysis of second semester pupil attitudes 
toward school and self (using a locally devised attitude scale as the criterion 
measure— adjusting for initial group differences in IQ and attitude toward self 
and school) revealed no significant difference between project and comparison 
groups. A third multiple regression and covariance analysis compared project 
and comparison groups on attendance, reading level, and the Listening and Word 
Analysis subtests of the Cooperative Prirary Tests. These post measures were 
adjusted for initial differences between project and comparison pupils in 
attendance, IQ, Metropolitan scatter, age, and the Word Meaning, Listening, and 
Alphabet subtests of the Metropolitan Readiness Tests, Ths only significant 
difference found was in favor of the comparison group on teacher rating of 
reading level 1 however, the findings for this evaluation were somewhat equivocal 
since less than half of the pupil performance was accounted for by the adjusting 
\ariables, (See Appendix A.) 

Throughout the years of the project's existence, administrators, teachers, 
and parents have expressed very positive reactions toward the Language Develop** 
sent project. 
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Current Evaluation Findings 



Objective 1 

Kindergarten pupils, exhibiting an oral language deficit, 
will perform as well as or better than similar non-project 
kindergarten pupils when measured by the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Te3t and classroom teacher ratings of verbal 
language ability. 



TABLE 2 

LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT FOR KINDERGARTEN TREATMENT 
AND COMPARISON PUPILS: REGRESSION ANALYSIS 



N-107 : n(X)=58. n(c)=49 



a- mu 

Criterion Measure 


R 2 


Adjusted Means 
X C 


F-ratio 


Peabody Picture 










Vocabulary Test 


.3106 


49.91 


48.38 


1.06 


Teacher Rating 


.4303 


13.71 


14.18 


0.67 



Adjusting variables: sex, IQ, group membership, teacher rating of verbal 



language ability, Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. 

The post measures of the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and the classroom 
teacher rating of verbal language ability for both treatment and comparison 
pupils were adjusted for initial group differences in sex, IQ, teacher rating 
of verbal language ability, and Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. The analysis 
presented in Table 2 indicated that there was insufficient evidence to conclude 
that there was a significant difference between project pupils and non-project 
pupils on teacher ratings and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. Objective 1, 
as stated, was considered to be met. Since Title I pupil selection criteria 
specified that pupils showing the greatest disability be placed into the project 
it was considered a positive finding, in a practical sense, whenever project 
pupils performed as well as non-project pupils of lesser disability. 
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Objective 2 

Kindergarten pupils, exhibiting an oral language defioit, 
>rill significantly increase their perceptual-verbal 
language skills when measured by the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test and the Milwaukee Public Schools Language 
Development Scale. 



TABLE 3 

LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT FOR KINDERGARTEN TREATMENT 
PUPILS: PRETEST-POSTTEST ANALYSIS 



Criterion 

Measure 


N 


Criterion 

Mean 

Difference 


Variance 
of the 
Difference 


t-ratio 


Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test 


54 


8.30 


10.96 


5.50* 


MPS Language 
Development Scale 


59 


20.14 


6.55 


9.23* 



*Signif leant at the ,01 level 



The related t-test analysis of project pupil growth in vocabulary as 
measured by the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and pupil growth in language 
development as measured by the Milwaukee Public Schools Language Development 
Scale is displayed in Table 3. Objective 2 was accomplished since the data 
in this table indicated significant pupil growth on both criterion measures. 
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Objective 3 



The three methods of oral language training used with P1-P2 
language disadvantaged children will differ in effectiveness 
when measured by Ammons Quick Test and the Milwaukee Public 
Schools Language Development Scale. 



TABLE 4 

PRETEST AND POSTTEST MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
FOR PUPILS IN THREE LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT METHODS 



nfl)=34. n(II)=20. n(IIl)^17 



ill-*/ Sftt. 

Criterion 

Measure 


I 

Modified 

Structured 


II 

Maiiipulative 


III 

Experiential- 

Enrichment 




X 


sd 


X 


sd 


X 


sd 


Pintner- Cunningham 
Primary Test 


89.6 


10.9 


88.3 


11.6 


83.2 


8.3 


MPS Language 
Development Scale 














Pretest 


46.9 


10.7 


41. 1 


8.3 


44.2 


10,0 


Posttest 


68.8 


12.0 


66.0 


9.3 


67.3 


9.0 


Teacher Rating of 
Language Ability 














Pre Rating 


14.0 


3.2 


12.2 


4.3 


14.4 


3.2 


Post Rating 


14.7 


2.8 


13.6 


3.6 


13.9 


2.9 


Metropolitan 
Readiness Pretest 














Word Meaning 


5.7 


1.9 


5.6 


1.9 


6.2 


2.0 


Listening 


10.0 


2.5 


9.7 


2.0 


9.8 


2.1 


Ammons Quick Test 














Posttest 


32.7 


4.0 


33.8 


4.3 


32.8 


5.0 
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Table 4 displays the means and standard deviations of the pre arid post 
measures used In the evaluation of the three language development methods. 
These date give the reader some insight into the description of the pupils 
in the three group methods. 



TABLE 5 

KPS LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT SCALE SCORES FOR 
PUPILS IN THREE DEVELOPMENT METHODS: 
PRETEST-POSTTEST ANALYSIS 



Method 


N 


Criterion 

Mean 

Difference 


Variance 
of the 
Difference 


t-ratio 


Modified 


Structured 


36 


21.83 


9.91 


13.22# 


Manipulative 


21 


25.38 


8.75 


13.28# 


Experiential- 


Enrichment 


20 


21.05 

• 


10.74 


8.76# 



*Signif leant at the .01 level 



The data in Table 5 indicate that project pupils in all three methods made 
significant gains in language development as measured by the Milwaukee Public 
Schools Language Development Scale. However the more important question to be 
answered was whether one of the three approaches was better than either of the 
others in developing language ability. The data in Table 6 addressed this 
question. 
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TABLE 6 



LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT: FIRST SEMESTER REGRESSION 

ANALYSIS OF THREE DEVELOPMENT METHODS 

H-71: n(I)°34. n(Il)°20. n(IIl)°17._ 

Criterion „ Adjusted Means 

Measure Tt I li III F-ratio 

Milwaukee Public Schools 

Language Development Scale .4755 66.87 68.03 68.75 0.31 

Ammons Quick Test .1894 32.40 34.58 32.51 1.63 

Adjusting variables: sax, IQ, Milwaukee Public Schools Language Development 

Scale, teacher rating of verbal language ability. Word 
Meaning and Listening subtests of the Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests, and group membership. 

Table 6 presents the results of multiple regression and covariance 
analysis with criterion measures of the Milwaukee Public Schools Language 
Development Scale and the Ammons Quick Test adjusted for initial differences 
between project and non-project pupils on variables such as sex, teacher 
rating of verbal language ability, and the Word Meaning and Listening subtests 
of the Metropolitan Readiness Tests. 

The data in Table 6 indicated that there was insufficient evidence to 
conclude that any of the three methods was more effective than either of the 
other methods in the language development of disadvantaged pupils. 

The first semester's study of the relative effectiveness of the three 
methods of language development training was replicated during the second 
semester with two additional criterion measures: the Word Analysis and Read- 

ing subtests of the Cooperative Primary Tests, The only significant difference 
found among the three methods was pupil performance on the Reading subtest of 
the Cooperative Primary Tests. Further comparisons between the mean scores of 
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the three methods on the Reading subtest revealed only one significant 
difference. Pupils in Method II, the manipulative approach, did significant- 
ly better than pupils in Method III, the experiential-enrichment approach. 
Tt.ble 7 Indicates the results of the second semester analysis of the three 
methods used in the Language Development project. 

TABLE 7 

LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT: SECOND SEMESTER REGRESSION 

ANALYSIS OF THREE DEVELOPMENT METHODS 



N=678 n(I)=»22«_ n(II)=*15. n(III)*3Q 



Criterion 


R2 


Adjusted Means 




Measure 


I 


II 


III 


F-ratio 


Milwaukee Public Schools 
Language Development Scale 


.4 153 


71.41 


76.96 


71.25 


2.35 


Ammons Quick Test 


.3399 


37.46 


35.64 


35.55 


0.87 


Cooperative Primary Tests 












Word Analysis 


.1034 


18.40 


21.99 


18.06 


1.25 


Reading 


.3605 


15.27 


21.31 


13.02 


6.71* 



^Significant at the .05 level 

Adjusting variebles: sex, IQ, Milwaukee Public Schools Language Development 



Scale, Word Meaning and Listening subtests of the 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests, teacher rating of verbal 
language ability, and group membership. 
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Pro.l80t Operation Survey 



A questionnaire relating to the operation of the projeot was sent to the 
thirteen raembors of the project staff and was returned by all members. 

Planning and supervision . The entire project staff felt that they were 
adequately involved in the structuring and planning of the project and did not 
need more structure and supervision. The project staff considered the project 
objectives appropriate for the pupils in the project. They stated that the 
project supervisor gave an adequate explanation of these objectives before or 
at the beginning of the first semester. 

Strengths and weaknesses . The manipulative approach to language 
training was perceived as a good opportunity for a child to develop at his own 
pace through the handling of many materials. Some of the weaknesses of this 
approach were considered to be the lack of group interaction and group materi- 
als, the lack of drill and structure, and the inability of the disadvantaged 
child to work alone. 

The experiential-enrichment method of language training was seen as being 
extremely flexible and varied, allowing all children an equal chance to speak 

i 

out. The weaknesses perceived in this method were the lack of emphasis on 
drills, the need for stress on sequencing and classification, and the behavior 
problems precipitated by a loosely-structured atmosphere. 

The combined modified structured and experiential-enrichment method 
was seen as an excellent approach to sentence patterning and classification. 
Teachers thought this method gave the child an opportunity for success since 
the child knew what was expected of him. The weaknesses of this method inclu- 
ded it 8 monotony and rigidity which reduced pupil spontaneity. 
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Areas of pupil development . More than half of the responding teachers 
thought that the two areas of greatest pupil development were self-confidence 
and course content knowledge. 

Parent Survey 

Questionnaires were returned by 174 of 301 parents. Of v.rss parents 
responding, 88 percent knew that their children were participating in the 
project and 96 percent felt the project had benefited their children in some 
way. Eighty-four percent of the parents responded that their children spoke 
more after being in the project and 71 percent eaid their children listened 
better than at the beginning of the project. Ninety percent of the responding 
parents indicated that they had visited the school during the past year 
primarily for parent conferences and classroom visitations to project classes. 

Classroom Teacher Survey 

Questionnaires were returned by 53 of the 82 classroom teachers. 
Seventy-eight percent of the responses indicated that sufficient interaction 
existed between project therapist and classroom teacher. Seventy-eight percent 
of the classroom teachers felt that the language facility of their pupils was 
either better or much better at the end of treatment than before treatment. 
These teachers felt the greatest pupil improvement was in the areas of 
speaking skills, listening skills, and correct grammar usage, in that order. 
Classroom teacher recommended expansion of the project at the kindergarten 
level and the provision of more conferences between therapist and teacher 
regarding the progress of individual pupils. 
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READING CENTER 



GRADE LEVEL: 2-8 



NUMBER OP PUPILS: 
PROJECT BUDGET: 
STAFF: 



SCHOOLS INVOLVED; 



Alien-Field 

Auer 

Brown 

Fifth 

Forest Home 

Fourth 

Garfield 

Holmes 

Hopkins 

Kilboum 

LaFollette 



Lee 

Lloyd 

MacDowell 

McKinley 

Meinecke 

Ninth 

Palmer 

Siefert 

Twelfth 

Twentieth 

Vieau 

Walnut 



2,226 

$515,216.00 

1 Supervisor 
1 Supervising Teacher 
46 Teachers 
1 Clerical 



Bethlehem Lutheran 
Boniface Community 
B rue e-Guadalupe Community 
Emmaus Lutheran 
' Francis Community 
Holy Ghost Lutheran 
Leo Community 

Martin Luther King Conmunity 
Michael Community 
Nazareth Lutheran 
St. Stephen Lutheran 
Urban Day Community 
Walker Point Community 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROLS 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
Title I Office 



READING CENTER 



.m to provide additional service to children 
who are deficient in basic reading skills ... 



Description 



Population 

Pupils in grades 2 through 8, 
who were achieving in the lower 
two-thirds of their class in 
reading, according to classroom 
teacher evaluation or standardized 
reading test scores, were eligible 
for selection for reading center 
treatment. In addition, many of 
these children were perceived by 
teachers to have exhibited 
certain behavioral character- 
istics that might affect their 
reading achievement such as: 

1. A language deficiency 

2. Poor school attendance 

3. Disruptive, aggressive, 
or belligerent behavior 

4. Lethargic, disinterested, 
or inattentive behavior 

5. Shy or lacking in self- 
confidence . 



Reading Centers provided 
intensive small group instruction 
in needed reading skills for 
daily periods of 30 minutes p r 
group. 

The major areas of reading 
instruction emphasized weru: 

1. Pre-reading skills such as 
auditory and visual 
discrimination 

2. Word recognition skills such 
as use of context clues, 
building of sight vocabulary, 
and phonetic analysis 

3. Vocabulary development 
including use of the 
dictionary 

4. Comprehension skills 
including critical reading 

5 . Study skills 

6. Independent reading. 

Reading centers were 
equipped with a variety of 
special materials and multi-media 
equipment such as high interest- 
low readability books, develop- 
mental readers, SRA Reading 
Laboratory materials, workbook 
materials, Frostig Programs for 
the Development of Visual Percep- 
tion, reference materials such as 
encyclopedias, atlases, and 
dictionaries, filmstrips, 

Language Masters, overhead 
projectors, and Tachisto-Viewers. 



Objectives Evaluated 



At the end of the projeot: 

1, Second grade pupils, who participated in the Reading 
Center project, will perform as well as or better 
than similar non-project second grade pupils on the 
Word Analysis and Reading subtests of tho Cooperative 
Primary Testa. 

2, The effectiveness of the Reading Center project at the 
second grade level will be the same for four groups of 
pupils categorized respectively by these behavioral 
characteristics: (1) poor attendance, (2) disruptive 
or aggressive behavior, (3) inattentive or disinteres- 
ted behavior, {k) shy or lacking in self-confidence. 
Word Analysis and Reading subtests of the Cooperative 
Primary Tests will measure project effectiveness, 

3, Fourth grade pupils, who participated in the Reading 
Center project, will perform as well as or better 
than similar non-project pupils on the Word Knowledge 
and Reading eubteots of the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests, 

Ninety percent of the Reading Center teachers who 
attended the Reading Resource Teacher Tiaining Workshop 
sessions will respond positively questionnaire 
concerning this in-service program. 



Evaluation Procedures 

O bjective 1 

Second grade pupils, who participated in the Reading 
Center project, will perform as well as or better 
than similar non-project second grads pupils on the 
Word Analysis and Reading subtests of the Cooperative 
Primary Tests. 

A preteat-posttsst control group evaluation design was used to compare 
two groups of second grade pupils who had scored below the 67th percentile 
on the Word Analysis and Reading subtests of the Cooperative Primary Teats 
which had been administered prior to the start of trsataent. A multiple 
regression and covariance model was used for data analysis, Ths eritsrion 
measures included postte.t scores from the Word Analysis and Reading Sublette 
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of the Cooperative Primary Teste. Initial differences between project pupils 
and non-project pupils were adjusted for variables such as sex, IQ, Word 
Analysis and Reading subteets of tho Cooperative Primary Tests, reading level 
on report card, age, and group membership. 



Objective 2 

The effectiveness of the Reading Center project at the 
second grade level will be the same for four groups of 
pupils categorized respectively by these behavioral 
characteristics! (1) poor attendance, (2) disruptive 
or aggressive behavior, (3) inattentive or disinteres- 
ted behavior, (4) shy or lacking in self-confidence. 

Word Analysis and Reading subtests of the Cooperative 
Primary Tests will measure project effectiveness. 

The pr attest scores on the Word Analysis and Reading subtests for the 
four groups were adjusted for Initial differences between the groups on such 
variables as sex, IQ, Word Analysis and Reading subtests, age, and reading 
level on report card. A comparison of the adjusted means for the four groups 
was made after the data were treated under multiple regression and covariance 
procedures. 



Objective 3 

Fourth grade pupils, who participated in the Reading 
Center project, will perform as well as or better 
than similar non -project pupils on the Word Knowledge 
and Reading subtests of the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests. 

A protest-posttest control group evaluation design was used to compere 
two groupe of fourth grade pupila who had scored below the 6?th percentile 
on the Vocabulary and Reading aubteats of the love Tests of Basic Skills 
which had been administered prior to the start of treatment. A multiple 
regression and covariance model was used to analyte the posttost scores for 
both groups on the Word Knowledge and Reading subteats of the Metropolitan 



Achievement Teste. Initial differences between the groups w adjusted 
for such variables as sex, IQ, and Vocabulary and Reading subtests of the 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. 

Objective A 

Ninety percent of the Reading Center teachers who 
attended the Reading Resourco Teacher Training Workshop 
sessions will respond positively to a questionnaire 
concerning this in-service program. 

All participating Title I Reading Center teaohers were requested to 

respond to a survey of their perceptions regarding the value of the Reading 

Resource Teacher Training Workshop sessions. 

Project-Oper ation Survey 

All project teachers were requested to fill out a questionnaire 
concerning the supervision of the projoct, the strengths and weaknesses of 
the project, and the two areas of greatest pupil development resulting from 
the project. 

Parent Survey 

Parents of second and fourth grade pupils who had participated in the 
Reading Center project at public schools were asked to respond to a question- 
naire concerning their perception of the value of the project. A follow-up 
postal card reminder was sent to those parents who did not respond within one 
week of the mailing date. 

Parents of all pupils in the project at the non-public schools were sent 
the same questionnaire as parents of public school pupils. 
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Reading Center Teacher Survey 

All Reading Center teachers were requested to answer a questionnaire con- 
cerning pupil achievement in skill areas taught in the projoot. 

Previous Evaluation Findings 

IXiring the first semester of the project, a preteat-posttest control 
group evaluation design was used to observe reading achievement of project 
and comparison pupils on the California Reading Test. The projeot pupils 
averaged a five-month gain over a three and one-half month period as compared 
to the control pupils who goined an average of only one month over the same 
period. This difference between projeot and comparison groups was not statis- 
tically significant. A teacher rating scale found significant differences in 
favor or treatment pupils on eoale items pertaining to eagerness to read, the 
use of basio reading skills, and the desire to learn through reading. 

The 1966-1967 formal evaluation used a pretest-posttest one group evalua- 
tion design to study project pupil reading growth measured by the California 
Reading Test and the Hide Range Achievement Test. The project pupils showed 
achievement gains that were greater than what was normally expected for pupils 
over a half-year. Pupil attitudes toward school, self, and reading did not 
change significantly over this period of time. 

The 1967-1968 formal evaluation compared project and comparison groups 
on their Metropolitan Reading Test scores. The reading scores for both groups 
were adjusted for initial group differences in IQ, attendance, conduct, and 
report card grades. No significant differences were found between project 
and comparison pupils in reading achiev meant. 
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In 1968 this project was one of 20 exemplary projects for the education 
of disadvantaged children in the United States cited by the American Institute 
for Research in the Behavioral Sciences* 

The 1968-1969 formal evaluation utilised a pretest-posttest control group 
evaluation design to compare reading and vocabulary skills of project and com- 
parison pupils. The criterion measures for the fourth and sixth grade pupils 
were the Vocabulary and Reading subtests of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. 
These test measures were adjusted for initial differences between project and 
comparison pupils in IQ, sex, age, and Vocabulary and Reading subtests of the 
Iowa Tests of Basio Skills. 

No significant differences were found between project and comparison 
pupils except at the fifth grade level where comparison pupils scored signifi- 
cantly higher than project pupils on the Vocabulary subteat of the love Tests 
of Basic Skills, The reliability of these findings was lessened somewhat by 
the inability of the adjusting variables to account for more than half of the 
pupil test performance. (See Appendix A.) 

For all evaluation years, the project has been perceived positively by 
classroom teachers, project teachers, and school administrators. 

Current Evaluation Findings 

Objectiv e 1 

Second grade pupils, who participated in the Reading 
Center, will perform as well as or better than similar 
non-project second grade pupils on the Word Analysis and 
Reading subtests of the Cooperative Primary Tests* 
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TABLE 8 



SECOND GRADE READINO CENTER AND COMPARISON GROW 
PRETEST AND POSTTEST MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 





X 






__ 


Measure 




sd 




sd 


Pintner-Cunningham 


Primary Test 

Cooperative 
Primary Tests 


88.3 


10.9 


88. A 


10.9 


Word Analysis 


Pretest 


12.6 


A. 7 


12,8 


A. 7 


Posttect 


18.1 


A. 8 


18.0 


5.0 


Reading 


Pretest 


20,0 


6.2 


22.3 


' 7.2 


Postt est 
Report Card 


28.9 


8.5 


31.1 


9.7 


Reading Level 


3.2 


0.7 


3.7 


1.0 



Table 8 presents the means and standard deviations on pre-end post 
measures for the project and comparison groups. These means and standard 
deviations point up the similarity between the project and comparison groups. 

Table 9 indicates the results of the analysis of project and comparison 
pupil pretest and posttest differences in reading achievement. 
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TABLE 9 



SECOND GRADE READING CENTER AND COMPARISON GROUP 
TEST PERFORMANCE* PRETEST-POSTTEST ANALYSIS 

n(g)g 96. - - - -- - - 

Criterion Pretest Poattcst 

Measure Mean Mean Gain t-ratio 



Project Pupils 
Cooperative Primary Tests 

Reading 15*06 

Word Analysis 20* 11 

&atJoV Pupjlfl 

Cooperative Primary Tests 

Reading 12.77 

Word Analysis 17.97 

^Significant at the .001 level 



20.45 

28,86 



22.29 

31.06 



5.39 

8.75 



9.52 

13.09 



6 . 20 # 

7.72* 



12 . 88 * 

13 . 68 * 



It is interesting to note that significant progress was made by both 
project and comparison groups when measured on the Word Analysis and Reading 
subtests of the Cooperative Primary Tests. However, the more important 
question of whether one group did better than the other was analysed by the 
multiple regression and covariance procedure. The results of this procedure 
are presented in Table 10. 



TABLE 10 



SECOND GRADE READING CENTER AND COMPARISON GROUP 
TEST PERFORMANCE: REGRESSION ANALYSIS 

N-1961 jitXtaLOO t n(C>96 

Criterion 
Measure 



Cooperative Primary Teste 

Word Analysis 0.3265 29.61 30.12 0.09 

Reading 0.2225 20.49 21.76 2.01 

Adjusting variables: sex, IQ, Word Analysis and Reading subtests of the 

Cooperative Primary Tests, reeding level on pupil 
report card, age, and group membership. 



0 Adjusted Means 

R* X C F-ratio 



The achievement test data for second grade pupils were analysed with 
multiple regression and covariance. The posttest scores for both groups on 
the Word Analysis and Reading subtests of the Cooperative Primary Tests were 
adjusted for initial differences between the groups on such variables as sex, 
IQ, Word Analysis and Reading subtests of ths Cooperative Primary Tests, 
reading level on the report card, and age. The data in Table 10 indicated 
that there was insufficient evidence to conclude that significant differences 
exist between the Reading Center pupils and the comparison pupils in word 
analysis or reading skills. The objective, as stated, was considered met. 
Since the pupil selection criteria for Title I projects specified that pupils 
with the greatest disability be placed in the projects, it was considered a 
positive finding wherever project pupils did as well as non-project pupils of 
lesser disability. 



Objective 2 



The effectiveness of the Reading Center project at the 
second grade leyel will be the same for four groups of 
pupils categorised respectively by these behavioral 
characteristics t (1) poor attendance, (2) disruptive 
or aggressive behavior, (3) inattentive or disinteres- 
ted behavior, (4) shy or lacking in self-confidence. 

Word Analysis and Reading subtests of the Cooperative 
Primary Tests will measure project effectiveness. 

Reading Center teachers were asked to categorize the second grade 
children attending reading center into one of five behavioral characteristic 
groups: poor attendance, disruptive or aggressive behavior, inattentive or 

disinterested behavior, shy or lacking in self-confidence, and none of these. 
The last group was eliminated from the analysis since it was hypothesized that 
effectiveness of reading center treatment would be the same for all children 
perceived as having some specific behavioral characteristic that might affect 
their reading achievement. 

The results of an examination of the gains made by pupils in the four 
behaviorally categorized groups on the Cooperative Primary Word Analysis and 
Reading subtests are presented in Table 11. 
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TABLE 11 



SECOND GRADE READING CENTER PROJECT PUPILS CATEGORIZED BY 
BEHAVIORAL CHARACTERISTICS J PRETEST-POSTTEST ANALYSIS 
OP BEHAVIORAL GROUP PERFORMANCE 



N-86i n(I)«8, n(II)-20. n(III)-3Q. n(IV)»30 



VI IIV4A/ 

Group Behavioral 
Description 


MU.va/ jvi luai 

Criterion 

Measure 


Pretest 

Kean 


Posttest 

Mean 


Gain 


t-ratio 


I. Poor Attendance 


Word Analysis 


16.38 


26.13 


9.75 


3.73* 




Reading 


13.63 


18.50 


1*.87 


1.88 


II. Disruptive- 
Aggressive 


Word Analysis 


19.55 


29.55 


10.00 


3.8 L * 




Reading 


16.20 


21.30 


5.10 


2.98* 


III. Inattentive- 
Disinterested 


Word Analysis 


20.12 


31.1*7 


11.35 


7.22* 




Reading 


13.97 


21.03 


7.06 


5.29* 


IV. Shy and Lacking 
Self -Confidence 


Word Analysis 


a. 18 


26.7 A 


5.56 


2.62* 




Reading 


15.71* 


19.89 


1*.15 


2.52* 



•Significant at the .01 level 



Table 12 presents the results of a multiple regression and covariance 
analysis of posttest scores on the Word Analysis and Reading subtests of the 
Cooperative Primary Tests with adjustment for initial gr>up differences on 
variables such as sex, IQ, Word Analysis and Reading aubtests, reading level 
on pupil report card, and age. There was insufficient evidence to state that 
any group did significantly better than another behaviorally categorised group 
in the Reading Center project. 
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TABLE 12 



SECOND GRADE READING CENTER PROJECT PUPILS CATEGORIZED 
BY BEHAVIORAL CHARACTERISTICS: REGRESSION ANALYSIS 

OF BEHAVIORAL GROUP PERFORMANCE 



N=88: n(l)°8. n(II) g 20. n(III)«30, n(IV)-3_0 



MU*/ fcVi i 

Criterion 

Measure 


R 2 


Adjusted OrouD Means 
I II III iv 


F-ratio 


Cooperative Primary Tests 












Word Analysis 


,3884 


26.77 


29.92 


28.85 


28. 64 


0.89 


Reading 


.2?y3 


20.73 


18.86 


17.73 


18. 24 


0.97 



Adjusting variables: sex, IQ, Word Analysis and Reading subtests of the 



Cooperativo Primary Tests, reading level on pupil 
report card, age, and group membership. 



O bjective 3 

Fourth grade pupils, who paiticipated in the Reading 
Center project, will perform as well as or better 
than similar non -project pupils on the Word Knowledge 
and dealing subtests of the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests. 

Table 13 presents the means and standard deviations on pre- and post 
measures for the project and comparison groups. The data from this table give 
the reader an idea of the similarity of the two groups on various educational 



measures 



TABLE 13 



FOURTH GRADE READING CENTER AND COMPARISON GROUP 
PRETEST AND POSTTEST KEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 



N«285t n(X)-H7. n(C)«138 



*111 

Measure 


X 


X 

sd 


S 


C 

sd 


Lorge-Thomdike 


Intelligence Tests 


80,0 


10.9 


83.0 


10.2 


Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 


Vocabulary Pretest 


26. A 


6.7 


25.7 


6.3 


Reading Pretest 


28.0 


5.9 


28.0 


5.7 


Pre-Reading Level 


7.9 


1.5 


9.0 


1.6 


Metropolitan Achievement Tests 


Word Knowledge Poettest 


15.5 


5.8 


18.3 


7.8 


Reading Poottost 


13.7 


5.5 


14.9 


6.1 



The achievement data displayed in Table 14 for fourth grade pupils 
were analysed by multiple regression and covariance. The Word Knowledge and 
Reading subtest scores for project and non-project pupils were adjusted for 
initial differences between the groups on such variables as sex, IQ, Vocabulary 
and Reading eubtests of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, *u>d age. This analysis 
did not indicate sufficient evidence to concl - de that project pupils did 
significantly better or worse than non-project pupils on the Word Knowledge and 
Reading subtests of the Metropolitan Achievement Teste. Objective 3 was consid- 
ered accomplished . It was considered a positive finding, in a practical sense, 
whenever project pupils did as well as non-project pupils of lesser disability. 
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TABLE 14 



FOURTH GRADE READING CENTER AND COMPARISON GROUP 
TEST PERFORMANCE: REGRESSION ANALYSIS 



N=285t n(X)*=147. n( 0=138 



Criterion 

Measure 


R 2 


Adjusted Means 
X . C 


F-ratio 


Metropolitan Achievement Tests 










Word Knowledge 


0.2902 


16.20 


17.53 


3.12- 


Reading 


0.2132 


14.27 


14.27 


0.00 



Adjusting variables: sex, IQ, Vocabulary and Reading subtests of the Iowa 

Tests of Basic Skills, reading level on pupil report 
card, age, and group membership. 



Objective 4 

Ninety percent of the Reading Center teachers who 
attended the Reading Resource Teacher Training Workshop 
sessions will respond positively to a questionnaire 
concerning this in-service program. 

Forty-two of 46 Reading Center teachers responded to a questionnaire 
concerning the value of the Reading Resource Teacher Training Workshop. The 
workshop was rated as good in terms of organization by 38 teachers; 35 rated 
it good in terms of content. Half of the responding teachers thought that 
future workshop sessions should have greater provision for participants to 
exchange ideas and to take an active part. Objective 4 was considered 
accomplished. 
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Project Operation Survey 

A questionnaire relating to the operation of the project was sent 
to the 46 project teachers. Forty-five project teachers responded to the 
questionnaire. 

Planning and supervision . The majority of those project teachers 
responding felt that they were adequately involved in the structure and 
planning of the project. More structure and supervision was doomed 
unnecessary. The teachers indicated that the objectives were appropriate 
for pupils in the project. All those responding were satisfied with the 
explanation and communication of the project objectives. These objectives 
were communicated before or at the beginning of the first semester by a 
visit from the supervisor, an in-service meeting, and a copy of the project 
proposal. 

Strengths and weaknesses . Seventeen of the 45 responding project 
teachers agreed that individual attention given to project pupils was the 
most effective aspect of the project. Five teachers mentioned that working 
with the classroom teachers was the most effective aspect of the project. 

Twelve of the 45 responding project teachers agreed that the least 
effective aspect of the project was the large class size. The in-service 
program was considered the least effective aspect of the project by five 
teachers. 

Areas of pupil development . Over half of the responding teachers 
felt that self-confidence and motivation to learn were the two areas of 
greatest pupil development. 
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Parent Survey 

Questionnaires were returned by 222 of 4U parents. Of those parents 
responding, 89 percent knew that their child was participating in the project. 
Ninety-five percent of the parents responding felt that their child had 
benefited in some way from the project. Eighty-seven percent of the responding 
parents felt their child read better after being in the project and 63 percent 
felt their child read more at home now than at the beginning of the project. 

Reading Center Teacher Survey 

Ninety-one percent of the 46 Reading Center teachers responded to a 
questionnaire concerning pupil achievement in specific reading skill areas. 
Over 94 percent of those teachers responding perceived moderate or marked 
pupil improvement in word attack skills and in auditory and visual discrimi- 
nation skills. 
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SPECIAL KINDERGARTEN 



GRADE LEVEL: Kindergarten 

NUMBER OF PUPILS: 162 

PROJECT BUDGET: $61,648.00 

STAFF: 



1 Kindergarten Specialist* 
6 Teachers** 

6 Teacher Aides 



SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 



Brown 

McKinley 



Ninth 

Siefert 

Twentieth 

Vieau 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
Title I Office 



* Board Funded 
**50$ Board Funded 
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SPECIAL KINDERGARTEN 



... to sustain the gains made in the Head 
Start Program and insure continuity of 
learning ... 



Population 

Kindergarten children enrolled 
in this project have had some type 
of Head Start program experience. 
These children usually need to 
broaden this exploration and mani- 
pulation of the environment and 
develop personal and social respon- 
siveness as well as verbal 
vocabulary. 



Description 

The Special Kindergarten 
Project was a full day project 
permitting time for active 
work-and-play periods, indivi- 
dual and group participation, 
and various field trips and 
outdoor activities. A hot lunch 
program and a nap period were 
integral aspects of this program. 
Activities designed to promote 
the development of visual per- 
ception, naming, classifying, 
differentiating, symbol learning, 
problem solving skills, and 
psychomotor skii-ls included the 
following: 

1. Painting, crayoning, cutting, 
pasting, working with wood, 
water play and sand play, 
solving puzzles, manipulating 
form boards, building and 
playing with blocks and toys 

2. Carrying on informal conversa- 
tion, reading and telling 
stories, watching film strips, 
acting out stories, and using 
the Peabody Kit 

3. Performing rhythmic movement to 
music, performing physical 
recreation activities, practic- 
ing simple table manners, etc. 

The related supportive serv- 
ices of a psychologist, a speech 
therapist, a nutrition specialist, 
medical personnel, and a social 
worker were available to all 
project pupils. 
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Objectives Evaluated 



After an academio year of involvement in Special Kindergarten: 

1. Special Kindergarten pupils will score as well as or better 
than similar pupils enrolled in regular kindergarten in the 
areas of perception, cognition, listening, and expression 
as measured by the Anton Brenner Developmental Gestalt Test 
of School Readiness, 

2. Teachers will rate pupils as average or above in social- 
emotionai behavior as measured by the Social-Qnotional 
Behavior Scale of the Anton Brenner Developmental Gestalt 
Test of School Readiness. 

3. Teachers will rate pupils as average or above in self- 
confidence as measured by items B and L of the Readiness 
Rating Scales on the Anton Brenner Developmental Gestalt 
Test of School Readiness. 



Evaluation Procedures 

Objective 1 

Special Kindergarten pupils will score as well as or better 
than similar pupils enrolled in regular kindergarten in the 
areas of perception, cognition, listening, and expression 
as measured by the Anton Brenner Developmental Gestalt Test 
of School Readiness. 

A pretest-posttest control group evaluation design was used to study the 
relative influence of the Speoial Kindergarten and the regular kindergarten on 
pupils with Head Start experience. The Anton Brenner Developmental Gestalt Test 
of School Readiness was individually administered to both project and compari- 
son pupils during the months of October and May. Raw scores and percentile 
ranks were given in November to each teacher whose pupils participated in the 
pretest sessions. 

The comparison group consisted of regular kindergarten children with Head 
Start experience who met the selection criteria for Special Kindergarten but, 
for reasons not associated with the selection criterion for Special Kindergar- 
ten, were placed into a regular kindergarten class. The posttest scores for 



both project and comparison groups were analyzed using a multiple regression 
and covariance statistical model with covariates of seoc, age, group, race, 
and Anton Brenner Developmental Gestalt Test of School Readiness. 

Objective 2 

Teachers will rate pupils as average or above in social- 
emotional behavior as measured by the Social-Emotional 
Behavior Scale of the Anton Brenner Developmental Gestalt 
Test of School Readiness. 

During May, teachers of pupils in Special Kindergarten were requested to 
rate their pupils on the Social-Qaotional Behavior Scale of the Anton Brenner 
Developmental Gestalt Test of School Readiness. This scale contains eight 
items covering social-emotional behavior such as dependability, consideration, 
goal direction, self-confidence, stability, motivation, and cooperation. 

Objective 3 

Teachers will rate pupils as average or above in self- 
confidence as measured by items B and L of the Readiness 
Rating Scales on the Anton Brenner Developmental Gestalt 
Test of School Readiness. 

In May, Special Kindergarten teachers were requested to rate pupils on 
the degree of independence and self-confidence demonst rated while in the 
project. Items B and L of the Readiness Rating Scales on the Anton Brenner 
Developmental Gestalt Test of School Readiness related to these two pupils 
traits. 

Project Operation Survey 

All project teachers were requested to fill out a questionnaire concern- 
ing the supervision of the project, the strengths and weaknesses of the 
project, and the two areas of greatest pupil development resulting from the 
project. 
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Parent Survey 



The parents of all Special Kindergarten pupils were asked to respond to 
a questionnaire regarding their involvement in the project and the value of 
the project for their children. 

Previous Evaluation Findings 

The 1968-1969 formal evaluation centered around pupil growth in IQ and 
ratings of the project by parents, administrators, and teachers. Pupils in the 
Special Kindergarten projeot had higher IQ scores than did regular kindergarten 
pupils when measured by the Pintner-Cunningham Primary Test. However, former 
Head Start pupils in Special Kindergarten did not score significantly higher 
than former Head Start pupils in regular kindergarten when measured by the same 
test. 

Administrators, parents, and teachers expressed favorable responses toward 
the value of the project in preparing pupils for school. 
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Current Evaluation Findings 



Objective 1 



Speoial Kindergarten pupils will score as well as or better 
than similar pupils enrolled in regular kindergarten in the 
areas of perception, cognition, listening, and expression 
as measured by the Anton Brenner Developmental Gestalt Test 
of School Readiness. 



TABIE 15 

SPECIAL KINDERGARTEN AND REGULAR KINDERGARTEN PUPIL PERFORMANCE 
ON THE ANTON BRENNER DEVELOPMENTAL GESTALT TEST OF SCHOOL 
READINESS: REGRESSION ANALYSIS 





Number of Pupils 




Adjusted Means 




Background 


Special 

K 


Regular 

K 


R2 


Special 

K 


Regular 

K 


F-ratio 


All Students 


75 


70 


.5144 


55.03 


46.86 


16.81** 


Head Start 


56 


19 


.5244 


48.12 


43.08 


3.24* 



^Significant at the .05 level 
^^Significant at the .01 level 

Adjusting variables: sex, age, Anton Brenner Developmental Gestalt Test of 

School Readiness, race, and group membership. 



The results of the multiple regression and covariance procedure display- 
ed in Table 15 indicated that the Special Kindergarten pupils scored signifi- 
cantly higher than regular kindergarten pupils on the Anton Brenner Develop- 
mental Gestalt Test of School Readiness which covered the areas of perception, 
cognition, listening, and etxpression. 

Since the objective stated that pupils in Special Kindergarten were to 
be compared with similar pupils in regular kindergarten, only pupils with 
Head Start experience from both Special Kindergarten and regular kindergarten 
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were compared. To further approximate similarity between the two groups of 
pupils, posttest scores were statistically adjustod for each group by consid- 
ering initial differences between the groups on variables such as sex, age, 
and Anton Brenner Developmental Gestalt Test of School Readiness scores. Data 
in Table 15 indicated that for pupils with a Head Start background. Special 
Kindergarten affects their school readiness more than regular kindergarten. 

The objective was met. 

Objective 2 

Teachers will rate pupils as average or above in social- 
emotional behavior ac measured by the Social-Emotional 
Behavior Scale of the Anton Brenner Developmental Gestalt 
Test of School Readiness. 

The project teacher average rating score for 7k Special Kindergarten 
pupils at four schools on the Social-Bnotional Behavior Scale of the Anton 
Brenner Developmental Gestalt Test of School Readiness was 27.5. This score, 
according to the author of the scale, was categorized above the average range 
on the scale. The concepts covered by this eight-item scale were dependabil- 
ity, consideration, goal direction, self-confidence, stability, motivation, 
and cooperation. The objective was accomplished. 

Objective 3 

Teachers will rate pupils as average or above in self- 
confidence as measured by items B and L of the Readiness 
Rating Scales on the Anton Brenner Developmental Gestalt 
Test, of School Readiness. 

Items B and L of the Readiness Rating Scales on the Anton Brenner 
Developmental Gestalt Test of School Readiness covered pupil independence and 
self-confidence. The project teachers rated 7k pupils at four schools and 
gave this group of pupils an average rating of 3.06 out of a possible five 
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points on these two items. The objective was considered accomplished* 

Pro.lect Operation Survey 

A questionnaire relating to the operation of the project was returned by 
all six of the project teachers. 

Planning and supervision . All project teachers felt the project object- 
ives were appropriate for the types of pupils in Special Kindergarten. The 
teachers stated that they were adequately involved in the structuring and 
planning of the project and that more structure and supervision was not nec- 
essary. All agreed that an adequate explanation of the project objectives 
was communicated to than at an in-service meeting before the first semester 
began. 

Strengths and weaknesses . Three teachers cited the amount of time to 
work with pupils provided by the full day Special Kindergarten es being the 
most effective aspect of tho project. Two other teachers responded that the 
assistance of the social worker was the most effective aspect. There was no 
agreement among teachers as to the least effective aspect of the project. 

Areas of pupil development . Five of the six teachers perceived that the 
greatest pupil development was in self-confidence and motivation to learn. 

Parent Survey 

Questionnaires were returned by 45 of 110 parents. The responses indi- 
cated thau 31 of the parents had visited the Special Kindergarten classes sev- 
eral times, 12 parents visited once or twice, and only two parents did not 
visit the classes. A third of the parents felt they were well-informed about 
the project and only one parent felt he knew nothing about the project. 
Thirty-five parents perceived very much Improvement in their children's 
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interest in school. One parent saw no change in the child's interest in 
school, two noted a decrease in interest, and one noted a marked decrease in 
interest. Of the 45 parents, 39 believed the project to be very successful, 
two somewhat successful, and three parents did not know. Only one parent 
felt that very little had been accomplished by the Special Kindergarten 



project 



ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 



GRADE LEVEL: 



K-12 



NUMBER 07 PUPILS: 182 

PROJECT BUDGET: $38,175.00 



McKinley 

Palmer 

Vieau 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
Title I Office 



STAFF: 



1 Curriculum Specialist* 
3 Teachers 



SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 



Alien-Field 
Forest Horae 
Garfield 
Holmes 
Mac Do veil 



Koscius tko 
Lincoln 

South Division 
Welle 

West Division 







* Board Funded 



ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 



...to provide special instruction for recently 
arrived foreign-born students unable to understand 
and speak English ... 



Population 

Recently arrived foreign- 
bom pupils who did not understand 
or speak English were eligible 
participants for this project. 

The speoific requirements 
for entrance into the project 
were: 

1. Judgment by the school prin- 
cipal that a pupil has a 
significant language handicap 
and a referral to the coordin- 
ator of foreign languages 

2. Corroboration of the princi- 
pal's Judgment by a project 
teacher on the basis of pupil, 
performance on an individual 
and informal oral understand- 
ing and 8 peaking test. 

Pupils from elementary school, 
Junior high school, and senior high 
school participated in the project. 



Description 

The project directed it- 
self toward developing pupil 
proficiency in four skills: 
Listening, Speaking, Reading, 
and Writing. Specific expected 
terms have been organised by 
the project staff for each of 
the four skill areas* 

Pupils were withdrawn from 
their regular classrooms for 
two to five periods per week. 
The instructional period was 
20 minutes for kindergarten 
pupils, 30 minutes for pupils 
in grades 1-Z», and approximate- 
ly one hour for pupilr above 
fifth grade. It was expected 
that enrollment of a pupil con- 
tinue until the mastery tests 
in the skill areas were passed 
on or until the end of two 
years in the project. 



Objectives Evaluated 

At the point of departure from the project: 

1. Pupils will be able to master each of 17 subtests covering 

four areas of verbal communication skills: understanding, 

speaking, reading, and writing. 

Ikiring the project: 

2. Pupils will demonstrate a positive attitude toward school 
by exhibiting behaviors perceived by teachers to be .Indica- 
tive of a positive attitude and denoted on a locally designed 
School Attitude Check List. 

Evaluation Procedures 



Objective 1 

Pupils will be able to master each of 17 subtests covering 
four areas of verbal communication skills: understanding, 

speaking, reading, and writing. 

Evaluation of the project progress toward this objective was based on 
data collected from the locally designed Biglieh as a Second Language Achieve- 
ment Teete. This battery of tests covered listening, specking, reeding, end 
writing and was used as a mastery batter}' which. had to be satisfactorily com- 
pleted before the pupil was considered ready to leave the project. The num- 
ber of pupils leaving the project because they met the mastery criteria was 
compared to the number of pupils leaving the project for other reasons. 

Along with data used for this comparison, another bit of data collected was 
the time required for a pupil to reach the mastery criteria* 

Objective 2 

Pupils will demonstrate s positive attitude toward school by 
exhibiting behaviors perceived by teachers to be indicative 
of a positive attitude and denoted on a locally designed 
School Attitude Check List. 
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A behavior check list was designed and used by the teachers of the ele- 
mentary school pupils in self-contained classroom situations. The items of 
behavior incorporated into the check list were related to these three areas: 

1. Knowledge and acceptance of school routine. 

2. Use of goal study habit. 

3. Appreciation of native and of new cultural heritage. 

Previous Evaluation Findings 

The 1966-1969 formal evaluation was unable to assess the achievement pro- 
ficiency of the project pupils in verbal communication skills since the English 
as a Second Language Achievement Tests had not been developed at that point in 
time. 

Teachers not in the project, but at the project schools, believed the 
project to be instrumental in improving pupil self-image as well as bringing 
about a marked improvement in pupil attitude toward school. 

Current Evaluation Findings 

Objective 1 

At the point of departure from the project, pupils 
will be able to master each of 17 subteste covering 
four areas of verbal communication skills: under- 

standing, speaking, reading, and writing. 
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TABLE 16 



QJOLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE ACHIEVEMENT PROFICIENCY STATUS 
OF PROJECT PUPIIS FOR 1969-1970 ACADEMIC YEAR 



Grade 

Level 




Number of Pupils 




Enrolled in Project 


Becoming Language 
Proficient 


Leaving Project 


Senior High 


32 


10 


16 


Junior High 


36 


11 


20 


Elementary 


1U 


36 


63 


All Levels 


162 


57 


101 



Table 16 indicates that 56 percent of the project pupils leave the 
project* The data indicated that 56 percent of the pupils leaving the project 
and 31 peroent of the pupils enrolled during the year had accomplished 
Objective 1. The average time in the projeot for those who have achieved 
proficiency was 16.2 months. The average time for all pupils, without regard 
to the level of proflolenoy achieved, was 13*3 months. 

Objective 2 

During the project, pupils will demonstrate a positive 
attitude toward school by exhibiting behaviors perceived 
by teachers to be indicative of a positive attitude and 
denoted on a loctlly designed School Attitude Check List* 

The School Attitude Check List was used only for 73 “lcaentary project 
pupils who were in self-contained classroom situations in which the teacher 
would know pupils well enough to report on specific behaviors. The recorded 
data in Figure • were the frequency of occurrence of specific behavior as 
reported by the classroom teacher. 
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Knowledge and Acceptance of School Routine 
Examples* 

(a) Follows rule 8 for crossing streets, traffic regulations* 

(b) Understands and follows classroom rules. 




Pr&otioe of Good Study Habits 
Examples: 

(a) Begins work prompt??. 

(b) Shows initiative in doing more than is assigned. 



Ill 




Appreciation of His Cultural Heritage and the New Cultural Patterns 
Examples: 

(a) Brings objects to olass *ihich illustrate his native culture. 

(b) Demonstrates awareness cf basic cultural values of the 
United States, such as national holidays, heroes, sports 
figures, and music. 




Social Development 
Examples: 

(a) filters into games during free play. 

(b) Is willing to accept responsibility, such as taking 
a note to the of/ioe, transmitting a verbal message. 



Fig. ‘Percent of Elementary English Aa A Second 
Pupils Exhibiting Behaviors Which Suggest 



Language Project 
Positive Attitude* 



48 * 




The index of accomplishment of the desired pupil behaviors shown on the 
inventory was the percent of the 83 pupils Judged by the teacher to be demon- 
strating the checked behaviors at the time the inventory was completed in May. 
Figure 8 indicates that the area of greatest reported behavior success was 
the knowledge and \cceptance of school routine. A conspicuous absence of 
positive behavior was found in the area of appreciation of both old and new 
cultural elements. The range of reported success was shown by the behavior 
of 25 percent of the pupils in relation to an item on native culture and by 
the behavior of 90 percent of the pupils in relation to an item Indicating 
compliance with emergency procedures and drills, The pattern of response to 
the % items on the inventory suggested that the elementary pupils were 
willing to comply but not to show initiative There was deference to adults 
and social acceptance of peers but a hesitancy to become involved. 



Secondary Aoademlo Projects 



1. Pulton Raading Cantor 

2. English Language Arts 

3. Secondary Sooial Studies 
it, Secondary Science 

5. Secondary Mathematics 

6, Secondary Sohool Music 



FULTON REAPINO CBJTBl 



GRADE LEVEL: 7 

NUMBER OF PUPILS: ?0 

PROJECT BUDGET: $10,8W.00 

STAFF: 1 Tsachsr 

SCHOOL INVOLVED: 

Fulton Junior High 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
Titls 1 Office 








FULTON READING CENTER 



....a multi-faceted approach to increasing the reading 
achievement of junior high school pupils.... 



Population 

The following selection 
criteria determined soventh 
graue pupil participation in 
the project: 

Facet I: Learning -100 

1. Pupils at Fulton who 
8 cored bolow 3.0 on 
the Nelson Reading 
Test were selected 
for participation in 
this phase 

Facet II: Nilwaukeo Adaptation 
of the Staats 
Motivated Learning 
Procedure 

1. Pupilo who scored 
between 2.0 and 3*0 
on the Nelson 
Reading Test. 

2. Pupils who scored 
between 2.0 and 3.0 
on the Wide Range 
Achievement Test. 

3. Pupils who were 
selected by 
teachers as severe 
behavior problems. 

Facet III: Reading Resource 
Teacher to Nine 
Fulton Language 
Arts Teachers 
1. All teachers in 
the seventh grade 
Language Arts 
program partici- 
pated. 



Description 

Facet I was a multi-media, 
multi-model, multi-level communi- 
cations skills system developed 
by the Educational Developmental 
Laboratories in 1964* The class 
period was divided into four 
cycles of instructions: perceptual 
accuracy and visual efficiency 
through instrument training, 
building experience, skill build- 
ing work in small groups, and the 
application of skills through 
filmstrips, tapes, and recordings. 

Teachers added team learning 
where pupils paired by reading 
level learned together. Game 
competition and reading materials 
at levels two, three, and four 
were essential components of this 
facet. 

Facet II was a one-to-one 
tutoring system in which pupils 
were tutored by the Reading Center 
teacher. Positive reinforcement 
through tokens was given for 
progress with the Morgan Bay 
Mysteries, Books 1-8. 

Facet III involved the Read- 
ing Center teacher for one hour a 
day to help Language Arts teachers 
plan programs for various reading 
levels and problems. 



Objectives Evaluated 

At the end of the second semester of the Fulton Reading Center projeot 

1, Pupils in ’’Facet I: Learning-100” will score as well as 
or better than comparison pupils at Fulton not in the 
project on tho Nelson Reading Test. 

2, Pupils in "Facet I: Learning-100" will, over the duration 
of nine months, maintain or lessen the difference between 
age-grade placement and reading achievement level as 
measured by the Nelson Reading Test. 

3, Pupils in "Facet It Learning-100” will attend school .05 
more than comparison pupils at Fulton not in the project. 

A. Pupils in "Facet 11: Adaptation of the Staats Motivated 
Learning Procedure” will have increased their reading 
achievement level by at least three months over their 
pre-Wide Range Achievement Test reading level. 

5. Pupils in "Facet II: Adaptation of the Staats Motivated 
Learning Procedure" will have a significantly higher 
reading level than comparison pupils at Fulton not in 
the project as measured by the reading level mastered 
on the Wide Range Achievement Test. 

6. Pupils in "Facet II: Adaptation of Staats Motivated 
Learning Procedure” will increase their number of 
correct responr.es by 20 on the Basic Sight Word Test. 

7. Pupils in "Facet II: Adaptation of Staats Motivated 
Learning Procedure” will have fewer extreme behavior 
referral cards than comparison pupils at Fulton. 

8. Teachers at Fulton in "Facet III: Reading Resource 
Teacher” will increase the number of reading resource 
materials used during 1969-1970 as compared to the 
number used in 1963-1969. 



Evaluation Procedures 



. Objective 1 

Pupils in "Facet I: Learning-100" will score as well as 
or better than comparison pupils at Fulton not in tho 
project on the Nelson Reading Test. 

A pretest-posttest control group evaluation design was used to compare 
project pupils and comparison pupils on the Vocabulary and Paragraph subtests 
of the Nelson Reading Test. Form A of the total test was administered as a 
pretest measure in September and Fora B was administered as a posttest measure 
in April, The posttest scores were adjusted for initial differences between 
project and comparison pupils on sex and the Vocabulary and Paragraph subtests 
of the Nelson Reading Test. 

Objective 2 

Pupils in "Facet I: Learning-100" will, over the duration 
of nine months, maintain or lessen the difference between 
age-grade placement and reading achievement level as 
measured by the Nelson Reading Test. 

The Nelson Reading Test, Fora A, was given to seventh grade pupils in 
September as a pretest measure and Form B was given in April as a posttest 
measure. Reading test scores in September were subtracted from a grade level 
of 7.0, while reading test scores in April were subtracted from 7.7 to deter- 
mine the "gap" between grade level and reading achievement level. The "gap" 
scores were submitted to a t-test of differences between related measures. 

Objective 3 

Pupils in "Face'i It Learning-100" will attend school .05 
sore than comparison pupils at Fulton not in the project. 

The msnber cf days project and comparison pupils were present was recorded 
for the second semester. A percentage bated on days present and possible da/s 
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present was calculated for each group. The percentages for project and 
comparison pupils were compared to see if project pupils attended 105 percent 
as often as comparison pupils. 

Objective 4 

Pupils in "Facet II: Adaptation of the Staats Motivated 
Learning Procedure" will have increased their reading 
achievement level by at least three months over their 
pre-Wide Range Achievement Tost reading level. 

A pretest-posttest one group evaluation de 3 ign was used to determine pupil 
increase in reading achievement. The Wide Range Achievement Reading Subtest, 
Level 1, was administered to the project pupils in September and April to see 
if three months progress was attained. 

Objective 5 

Pupils in "Facet II: Adaptation of the Staats Motivated 
Learning Procedure" will have a significantly higher 
reading level than comparison pupils at Fulton not in 
the project as measured by the reading level mastered 
on the Wide Range Achievement Test. 

A pretest-posttest control group evaluation design was used to compare 
project and comparison pupils. In September the project and comparison groups 
were given the Vocabulary and Paragraph subtests of the Nelson Reading Test, 
the Wide Range Achievement Reading subtest, the Paragraph subtest of the Gray 
Oral Reading Tests, and the Basic Sight Word Test as pretest measures. The 
same battery was given to the two groups in April as posttest measures. The 
posttest scores were analyzed using multiple regression and covariance — adjust- 
ing for initial differences between project and comparison groups on the pretest 
measures, grade point averages, and attendance. 
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Objective 6 



Pupils in "Facet II s Adaptation of Staats Motivated 
Learning Procedure" will increase their number of 
correct responses by 20 on the Basic Sight Word Test, 

A pretest-posttest one group evaluation design was used to determine 
increase in reading achievement. The Basic Sight Word Test was administered 
in September as a pretest measure and in April as a posttest measure to see 
if the objective was accomplished. 



Objective 7 

Pupils in "Facet II s Adaptation of Staats Motivated 
Learning Procedure" will have fewer extreme behavior 
referral cards than comparison pupils at Fulton. 

The records of the pupils in the project and comparison groups were 

compared with respect to the number of seriouc behavior referrals. 



Objective 8 

Teachers at Fulton in "Facet III: Reading Resource 
Teacher" will increase the number of reading resource 
materials used during 1969-1970 as compared to the 
number used in 1968-1969. 

A record was kept during the second semester of the number of items 
withdrawn from the reading resource center. In addition, teachers completed 
a questionnaire regarding their use of the reading resource center. 
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Previous Evaluation Findings 

The 1968-1969 formal evaluation compared project pupils and non -project 
pupils on the Word Knowledge and Reading eubtests of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests. These posttest scores were adjusted for initial differences 
between project pupils and non-project pupils on the variables of sex, IQ, age. 
Vocabulary and Reading subtests of the Iowa Teats of Basic Skills, conduct, 
attendance, grade point average, English grade, Mathematics grade, Social 
Studies grade, and achievement gap. The posttest scores were analysed by a 
multiple regression and covariance model. There was insufficient evidence to 
conclude that project pupils did better or worse than non-project pupils on 
the Vocabulary and Reading subtests. 



Current Evaluation Findings 



Objective 1 

Pupils in "Facet I: Learning-100" will score as well as 
or better than comparison pupils at Fulton not in the 
project on the Nelson Reading Test. 



TABLE 17 

FULTON READING CENTER FACET I— LEARNING 100: REGRESSION ANALYSIS 

OF PROJECT AND COMPARISON PUPIL TEST PERFORMANCE 

N=94s n(XHi4. n(C)=50 



Criterion 

Measure 


R 2 


Adjusted Means 
X C 


F-ratio 


Nelson Reading Test 










Vocabulary 


.5880 


22.36 


22.57 


0.03 


Paragraph 


.4129 


17.54 


17.26 


0.08 



Adjusting variables: Bex, group, Vocabulary and Paragraph subtests of the 



Nelson Reading Test. 
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Table 17 lists the adjusted postteat scores of project pupils and 
non -project pupils for the Vocabulary and Paragraph oubtests of the Nelson 
Reading Test after initial differences between these two groups of pupils 
were accounted for on the variables of sex and the Vocabulary and Paragraph 
subtests of the Nelson Reading Test. The data indicated that for both 
Vocabulary and Paragraph sections of the Nelson Reading Test, there was 
insufficient evidence to conclude that "Facet Is Learning-100" brought 
about more or less pupil improvement in vocabulary and paragraph reading 
than did a comparison program. Objective 1, as stated, was considered to 
be met. Since the pupil selection criteria for Title I projects specified 
that pupils with the greatest disability be placed in the projects, it was 
considered a positive finding whenever project pupils did as well as pupils 
of lesser disability. 

Objective 2 

Pupils in "Facet I: Learning-100" will, over the duration 
of nine months, maintain or lessen the difference between 
age-grade placement and reading achievement level as 
measured by the Nelson Reading Test. 

A t-test for differences between means of paired observations on seventh 
grade project pupils was run on the "gap" scores calculated in September and 
in April. The Nelson Reading grade level obtained in September was subtracted 
from 7.0 to arrive at the September "gap" score. The Nelson Reading grade 
level obtained in April was subtracted from 7.7 to arrive at the April "gap" 
score. The average increase in "gap" of one month was not a significant 
increase in the difference between grade level and reading achievement level. 
The objective, as stated, was considered to be accomplished. 
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Objective 3 



Pupils in "Facet I: Learning-100" will attend school .05 
more than comparison pupils at Fulton not in the project. 

This objective was not accomplished during the 92 days of the second 

semester since the project pupils in Learning-100 were present an average 

of 80 days while the comparison non-project pupils at Fulton were preaent 

an average of 81 days. 

Objective k 

Pupils in "Facet II: Adaptation of the Staat9 Motivated 
Learning Procedure" will have increased their reading 
achievement level by at least three months over their 
pre-Wide Range Achievement Test reading level. 

After a school year in "Facet II: Adaptation of the S^aats Motivated 

Learning Procedure," project pupils met the above objective by gaining an 

average of six months on the Reading subtest of the Wide Range Achievement 

Test. This test covered word recognition and pronunciation . 

TABLE 18 

FULTON READING CENTER FACET II — STAATS MOTIVATED LEARNING PROCEDURE: 
PRETEST-POSTTEST ANALYSIS OF PROJECT PUPIL TEST PERFORMANCE 



N=ll 



Criterion 

Measure 


Mean 

Pre Post 


t -ratio 


Wide Rango Achievement Test 








Reading, Level 1 


2.38 


3.02 


3.4k* 


Basic Sight Word Test 


180.6k 


20k. 55 


3.30* 



■^Significant at ,01 level 



Table 16 indicated that project pupil8 displayed significant growth in 
reading and vocabulary over the school year. However, a more important 
question was answered by the data in Table 19. Did project pupils achieve 
more than "similar" non-project pupils in reading skill? 



Objective 5 

Pupils in "Facet II: Adaptation of the Staats Motivated 
Learning Procedure" will have a significantly higher 
reading level than comparison pupils at Fulton not in 
the project as measured by the reading level mastered 
on the Wide Range Achievement Test. 



TABLE 19 

FULTON READING CENTER FACET II —STAATS MOTIVATED LEARNING PROCEDURE: 
REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF PROJECT AND COMPARISON PUPIL TEST PERFORMANCE 

N=21; n(X)=ll. n(C)=10 

Criterion Adjusted Means 

Measure R^ X C F-ratio 



Nelson Reading Test 



Vocabulary 


.6014 


17.26 


13.91 


1.53 


Paragraph 


.5781 


11.34 


10.94 


0.06 


Wide Range Achievement Test 


.5613 


3.13 


2.77 


1.52 


Gray Oral Reading Tests 


.5673 


2.73 


1.99 


6.35* 



•^Significant at ..he .05 level 

Adjusting variables: GPA, attendance, Vocabulary and Paragraph subtests of 



the Nelson Reading Test, Wide Range Achievement Teat, 
Gray Oral Reading Tests, Basic Sight Word Test, and 
group membership. 

The results in Table 19, although based on a small number of pupils, 
suggest that the project pupils did significantly better than non-project 
pupils in reading, as measured by the Gray Oral Reading Tests. Project 
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pupils did not do significantly better than non-project pupils on the Nelson 
Reading Test or the Wide Range Achievement Reading subtest. Objective 5, as 
stated, was not met for the Wide Range Achievement Test but was met for the 
Gray Oral Reading Tests. 

Objective 6 

Pupils in "Facet II: Adaptation of Staats Motivated 
Learning Procedure" will increase their number of 
correct responses by 20 on the Basic Sight Word Test. 

The project pupils met this objective by learning to read an average of 

24 more basic sight words than they were able to read at the beginning of the 

project. Table 20 indicates that project pupils learned to read significantly 

more words than non-project pupils as measured by the Basic Sight Word Test. 



TABLE 20 

FULTON READING CENTER FACET II— STAATS MOTIVATED LEARNING PROCEDURE: 
REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF PROJECT AND COMPARISON PUPIL 
PERFORMANCE ON THE BASIC SIGHT WORD TEST 



N=21: n(X)=ll. nfC)=10 



Criterion 


o 


Adjusted Means 




Measure 


R 2 


X C 


F-ratio 


The Basic Sight Word Test 


. 7639 


208 t 63 193.61 


6.54* 



^Significant at the .05 level 

Adjusting variables: GPA, attendance, Vocabulary and Paragraph subtests of 



the Nelson Reading Test, Wide Range Achievement Test, 
Gray Oral Reading Tests, The Basic Sight Word Test, 
and group membership. 



The posttest scores on the Basic Sight Word Test were adjusted for initial 
differences between project and non-project pupils for the variables of grade 
point average, attendance, and pre-Nelson Reading Vocabulary and Paragraph 
subtest scores. 
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Objective 7 



Pupils in "Facet II: Adaptation of Staats Motivated 
Learning Procedure" will have fewer extreme behavior 
referral cards than comparison pupils at Fulton. 

The project group had five pupils with a total of nine extreme behavior 
referrals and the non-project group had five pupils with a total of 21 
extreme behavior referrals. Objective 7, as stated, was considered to be met. 

Objective 8 

Teachers at Fulton in "Facet III: Reading Resource 
Teacher" will increase the number of reading resource 
materials used during 1969-1970 as compared to the 
number used in 1968-1969. 

During the second semester a record was kept of the item withdrawals made 
from the Reading Resource Center. The 73 items checked out included: 16 kits, 
20 records, filmstrips, and tapes, 32 book sets, 2 programmed materials, and 
3 transparency sets. 

Thirteen language arts teachers responded to a questionnaire about the 
Reading Resource Teacher phase. Seven teachers replied that they used five 
or more new teaching materials than they did the previous year, three teachers 
used three to four more new materials, and three used one or two more new 
materials. Each of the items checked out were use for the first time by three 
to eight of the teachers. Twelve of the 13 teachers said they raceived adequate 
help with project planning from the reading resource teacher. The objective was 
considered accomplished. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 


GRADE LEVEL: 


7-10 


NUMBER OP PUPILS: 


1,296 


PROJECT BUDGET: 


$174,262.00 


STAFF: 


1 Supervisor 
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Fulton 

Kosciuszko 

Lincoln 

North Division 


Roosevelt 
South Division 
Wells 

West Division 


PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
Title I Office 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 



...a diagnostic approach emphasizing the development 
of basic communication skills through individual or 
small group instruction... 



Population 

Seventh through tenth grade 
pupils were selected for partici- 
pation in this program on the 
basis of their need to strengthen 
communication skills such as read- 
ing, oral expression, written 
expression, and listening. The 
four criteria which determined 
pupil eligibility for this program 
were: 

1. Recommendation of the counselor 
and the pupil's previous English 
teacher 

2. Previous overall scholastic 
record of D's and U's 

3. A reading score of two or more 
years behind age-grade place- 
ment 

4. A lack of competency in written 
skills as judged by the pupil's 
former English teacher. 



Description 

During the third or fourth 
week of the fall semester, 
diagnostic surveys were adminis- 
tered to the project pupils to 
determine specific deficiencies 
in communication skills. This 
analysis directed the future 
instruction and practice in 
reading skills, oral expression, 
and written expression given to 
individual pupils or small groups 
of pupils. Care was taken to 
avoid an over-emphasis of drill 
to the neglect of practice in 
developing communication skills 
through pattern-practice cards, 
tap a .s, and games. SRA reading 
programs, special classroom 
libraries, and reading skill 
laboratories supplemented the 
instructional efforts of the 
project teachers who were en- 
couraged to develop and evaluate 
new materials and techniques. 

In-service training sessions 
were designed to assist project 
teachers in the improvement of 
teaching skills and the exchange 
of ideas concerning the project 
operation. A daily inservice 
period allowed teachers the 
opportunity to prepare materials, 
plan and evaluate their own work, 
and consult with the project 
supervisor . 



Objectives Evaluated 



At the end of the second semester of the English Language Arts project: 

1. The mean score of participating pupils will improve 
one grade level over the pretest mean score on the 
SRA Reading Record. 

2. The mean score of participating pupils in written 
composition will increase one level over pretest 
diagnostic survey mean score as measured by the 
project's locally-designed diagnostic survey, 
composition section. 

3. The mean score of participating pupils on the 
capitalization-punctuation survey will increase 
ten percent over the pretest capitalization 
punctuation survey mean score as measured by 

the project's locally-designed diagnostic survey, 
capital! zation-punctuation s ection. 

4. The mean score of participating pupils on the usage 
survey will increase five percent over the pretest 
usage survey mean score as measured by the project's 
locally-designed diagnostic survey, usage section. 

Evaluation Procedures 

Pupils from grade seven at Wells, grade eight at Lincoln, grade nine at 
Kosciuszko, and grade ten at West Division were selected as the evaluation 
sample. 

O bjective 1 

The mean score of participating pupils will improve 
one grade level over the pretest mean score on the 
SRA Reading Record. 

Pupil reading level as measured by the SRA Reading Record given in 
September was compared to pupil reading level on the same instrument given 
in June. 
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Objectives 2-4 



The mean score of participating pupils in written 
composition will increase one level over pretest 
diagnostic survey mean score as measured by the 
project's locally-designed diagnostic survey, 
composition section* 

The m^an score of participating pupils on the 
capitalization-punctuation survey will increase 
ten percent over the pretest capitalization 
punctuation survey mean score as measured by 
the project's locally-designed diagnostic survey, 
capitalization-punctuation section. 

The mean score of participating pupils on the 
usage survey will increase five percent over the 
pretest usage survey mean score as measured by 
the project’s locally-designed diagnostic survey, 
usage section* 

At the beginning of the first semester, all project pupils were given a 
series of locally designed diagnostic surveys which covered composition, 
capitalization-punctuation, and language usage. A mean score was calculated 
for each of these survey sections and compared to the mean score for the 
respective survey sections obtained from the June administration of parallel 
forms of the diagnostic surveys. 

As a quick check to see if the objectives were accomplished as measured 
by a standardized test, the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills Capitalization, 
Punctuation, Usage, and Vocabulary sultests were administered to the eighth 
grade project pupils at Lincoln in June. Pretest scores for each of these 
areas were available from the October city-wide testing data. 

Project Operation Survey 

All project teachers were requested to fill out a questionnaire concern- 
ing the supervision of the project, the strengths and weaknesses of the 
project, and the areas of greatest pupil development resulting from the project. 
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Previous Evaluation Findings 

The 1966-1967 formal evaluation investigated pupil achievement and 
attitudes. The project pupils demonstrated general improvement in conmunica- 
tion skills as indicated by a comparison of pretest and posttest scores on the 
English Language Arts Diagnostic Survey, Nelson Reading Test, and the SRA 
Starting Level Guide. The pretest-posttest use of the locally-devised atti- 
tude scale indicated pupils improved their attitude toward the project. A 
study of report card grades revealed improved grades in English and conduct 
but not in other subject areas of school. Project teacher response to a 
questionnaire indicated that the teachers had perceived positive pupil change 
in attitudes, behavior, conduct, and motivational level. 

The 1967-1968 formal evaluation evaluated pupil achievement and used 
the pupils' previous cumulative grade point averages to adjust for initial 
differences between project and comparison pupils. A statistically signifi- 
cant difference was found in favor of the comparison pupils when tested on 
the Metropolitan Reading Test* 

The 1968-1969 formal evaluation again evaluated pupil achievement and 
attitudes. The projeet pupils Indicated on the locally devised attitude 
scale that they had a better attitude toward self, school, peers, and English 
than the comparison pupils. The pupil achievement scores from the Reading 
and Word Knowledge subtests of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests were ana- 
lysed through a multiple regression and covariance tfe/del. These posttest 
scores were adjusted for initial differences between project and comparison 
pupils on sect, IQ, age, and the Word Knowledge and Reading subtests of the 
Metropolitan Achievement Teats. The ninth grnde adjustment variables included 
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the Spelling and Grammar subteats of the Differential Aptitude Tests. The 
ninth grade Reading subtest scores and tenth grade Word Knowledge subtest 
scores revealed a significant difference between project and non-project 
pupils in favor of the comparison pupils. No other differences were statis- 
tically significant. 

Each evaluation year, projeot teachers and administrators have perceived 
projeot pupils improving personally, sooially, and academically. 

Current Evaluation Findings 

Objective 1 

The mean score of participating pupils will improve 
one grade level ovor the pretest mean score on the 
SRA Reading Record. 

The data displayed in Table 21 indicated that the project pupils 
sampled in grades seven to ten at the four schools made statistically signi- 
ficant progress in reading achievement. However, only the eighth and ninth 

grade sample pupils met the objective of increasing their reading level by 

« 

one grade equivalent. 
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TABLE 21 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS: PRETEST-POSTTEST ANALYSIS OF SRA 

READING LEVEL FOR PROJECT PUPILS IN GRADES 7-10 



Grade 

Level 


N 


Pre 

Level 

Xl 


Post 

Level 

x 2 


Xi-X 2 


t-ratio 


7 


37 


3 . 1*0 


A. 12 


.72 


5.15* 


8 


26 


3.50 


A. 56 


1.06 


6.25* 


9 


35 


4. 82 


5.86 


1.04 


3.02* 


10 


38 


A. 42 


5.30 


.88 


A. 68* 



*5ignif leant at the .01 level 



Objective 2 

The mean score of participating pupils in written 
composition will increase one level over pretest 
diagnostic survey mean score as measured by the 
project's locally-designed diagnostic survey, 
composition. 

The data given in Table 22 indicates that the project pupils sampled 
in grades seven to ten did not make statistically significant progress in 
written composition nor did any of the grade levels sampled meet the 
objective of increasing written composition posttest scores one grade level 
over pretest scores. 
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TABLE 22 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS: PRETEST-POSTTEST ANALYSIS 

OF ENGLISH DIAGNOSTIC COMPOSITION SURVEY SCORES 
FOR PROJECT PUPILS IN GRADES 7-10 



Grade 

Level 


N 


Pretest 

Mean 

Errors 


Postteat 

Mean 

Errors 


Percent 

Deorease 


t -ratio 


7 


35 


5*94 


6.0 


-01 


-1.66 


6 


16 


6.0 


6.0 


— 


— 


9 


35 


6.0 


6.0 


— 


— 


10 


36 


6.0 


5.94 


01 


1.00 



The mean score of participating pupils on the 
capitalisation-punctuation survey will increase 
ten percent over the pretest capitalization 
punctuation survey mean score as measured by 
the project's locally-designed diagnostic surveyi 
capitalization-punctuation section* 



The data in Table 23 indicated that each grade level sampled had a 
statistically significant reduction in the amount of errors made on the 
capitalization and punctuation section of the diagnostic survey* All of 
the sampled grade levels met the objective of increasing the mean perform- 
ance on the capitalization-punctuation section by ten percent* 
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TABUS 23 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS: PRETEST-POSTTEST ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH 

DIAGNOSTIC CAPITALIZATION AND PUNCTUATION SURVEY SCORES 
FOR PROJECT PUPILS IN GRADES 7-10 



Grade 

Level 


N 


Pretest 

Mean 

Errors 


Ponttest 

Mean 

Errors 


Percent 

Decrease 


t-ratio 


7 


35 


18.00 


10.43 


42 


6.00# 


6 


35 


20.05 


15.58 


22 


3.95* 


9 


35 


12.66 


7.29 


42 


6.16* 


10 


33 


23.94 


13.97 


42 


7.60* 



^Significant at the .01 level 



Objective A 



The mean score of participating pupils on the usage survey 
increase five percent over the pretest usage survey 
mean score as measured by the project's locally-designed diag- 
nostic survey, usage section. 

The information in Table 24 indicated that all the grade levels sampled, 
with the exception of the ninth grade, made significant improvement in 
language usage on the diagnostic survey. All grade levels sampled met the 
objective of increasing mean performance in language usage by five percent. 
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TABLE 24 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS: PRETEST-POSTTEST ANALYSIS 

OF ENGLISH DIAGNOSTIC USAGE SURVEY SCORES 
FOR PROJECT PUPILS IN GRADES 7-10 



Grade 

Level 


N 


Pretest 

Mean 

Errors 


Post teat 
Kean 
Errors 


Percent 

Decrease 


t-ratio 


7 


35 


14.89 


13.17 


12 


2.70* 


8 


24 


17.46 


12.67 


27 


5.50** 


9 


35 


12.83 


12.23 


5 


.80 


10 


36 


12.89 


10*08 


22 


3.54** 



* Significant at the *05 level 
^significant at the *01 level 



Ae a partial check for objectives three and four, eighth grade pupilo at 
Lincoln, in the project for a year, were given the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
Capitalisation, Punctuation, Usage, and Vocabulary subtests* The results of 
these standardised subtests are in Table 25* The data indicated that the 
eighth grade pupils sampled made statistically significant improvement in 
capitalisation but not in punctuation, usage, or vocabulary* However, the 
eighth grade pupils sampled did meet project objectives three and four when 
measured on standardised tests covering the same content areas as the locally- 
designed diagnostic survey* 



TABUS 25 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS: PRETEST-POSTTEST ANALYSIS 

OP ITBS LANGUAGE SUBTESTS SCORES FOR 
PROJECT PUPILS IN EIGHTH GRADE 



Subtest 


N 


Pretest 

Mean 


Post teat 
Mean 


Percent 

Increase 


t-ratio 


Capitalisation 


36 


10.33 


13.72 


25 


4.25* 


Punctuation 


36 


11.27 


12.83 


12 


1.64 


Usage 


28 


8.42 


9.85 


15 


1.71 


Vocabulary 


40 


10.75 


12.15 


12 


1.40 



^Significant at the .01 level 
Project Operation Survey 



A questionnaire relating to the operation of the project was sent to 
sixteen project teachers. Fourteen of these teachers returned the 
questionnaire. 

Planning and supervision . The majority of the responding project teach- 
ers did not feel they were adequately involved in the planning and structure of 
the project. These teachers expressed a need for more project stricture and 
supervision. Seven teachers responded that the project objectives were appro- 
priate to the pupil population! two responded that the objectives were not 
appropriate. The remaining teachers were undecided. Most of the project 
teachers stated that project objectives had been adequately explained and 
comunicated. These objectives were communicated to the teachers in a vari- 
ety of ways before the second semester began. 
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Strengths and weaknesses . Thirteen project teachers cited the most 
effective aspect of the project to be the attention given to individual 
pupil needs in English. The rigidity of instructional teclinique was listed 
by six project teachers as the least affective aspect of the project} the 
rigidity of testing, by two teachersj and the improper assignment of pupils 
to project, by two other teachers* 

Areas ci pupil development . Half of the responding teachers perceived 
the greatest pupil development to be in self-confidence and motivation to 
learn. 
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SECONDARY SOCIAL STUDIES 



GRADE LEVEL: ? and 11 

NUMBER OF PUPILS: 782 



PROJECT BUDGET: $111,833.00 

STAFF: 1 Supervising Teacher 

7 Teachers 
l ♦ Teachers* 



SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 



Fulton 

Kosciussko 

Lincoln 

North Division 



Roosevelt 
South Division 
Wells 

West Division 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
Title 1 Office 



0 % Board Funded 
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SECONDARY SOCIAL STUDIES 



... to help pupile understand the structure 
and operation of a democratic society and 
their role in this society ... 



Population 

Guidance counselors and the 
previous year’s Social Studies 
teacher selected seventh grade 
pupils and eleventh grade pupils 
respectively for two separate 
phases uf the Secondary Social 
Studies project. The partici- 
pants in this project were 
perceived to be pupils who would 
benefit Dost from a small class 
situation, multi-media approach, 
and an inductive teaching approach. 
Counselors and teachers felt that 
these pupils possessed a low 
level of aspiration, a feeling of 
alienation from society, and a 
lack of understanding of their 
role in society. Consideration 
for project participation was 
also given to pupils whose 
attendance patterns were poor 
but who had been programed into 
a supportive service to facilitate 
change in these attendance 
patterns. 

Project pupil 8 generally had 
a scholastic record of D ( s and U's 
and a reading level two or more 
years behind age-grade placement. 



Description 

The basic teaching principle 
used in the Social Studies-llth 
giade phase was "learning by 
doing." Learning activities were 
conducted in classes composed of 
V *18 pupils through an inductive 
teaching approach which attempted 
to have pupile conceptualize 
political, social, and economic 
principles and understand the 
interaction of these principles 
with the individual's life style, 
Project pupils were given histori- 
cal case studies to analyze and 
were encouraged to role play 
historical situations. 

The Social Studies-7th grade 
phase attempted to relate class 
activities to the real world by 
using materials that reflect the 
issues and trends of modem day 
society. Pupils were to develop 
a "world view" by investigating 
the social soience areas of 
history, sociology, anthropology, 
political science, economics, and 
world geography* Pupils practiced 
the akilla of observing, classify- 
ing, interpreting, and coomuni ea- 
ting through analysis and discus- 
sion of articles from newspapers 
and magasines, films, filmstrips, 
recordings, charts, pictures, and 
political cartoons. 



Objectives Evaluated 



At the end of the second semester: 

1, Eleventh grade pupils in the Title I Social Studies classes 
will do ae well as or better than comparieon eleventh grade 
pupils in the regular Social Studies classes when measured 
by the Cooperative Social Studies Test of American History# 

2. Eleventh grade pupils in the Title I Social Studies classes 
will demonstrate ae positive an attitude toward the Social 
Studies course content ae comparison eleventh grade pupils when 
measured by the locally-de signed Attitude Toward Social Studies- 
11 Scale. 



Evaluation Procedures 



Objective 1 

Eleventh grade pupils in the Titlo 1 Social Studies classes 
will do as well as or better than comparison eleventh grade 
pupils in the regular Social Studies classes when measured 
by the Cooperative Social Studies Test of American History. 

Two of the four schools where the project operated were chosen as the 
evaluation schools. The evaluation data at West Division High School and 
South Division High School were collected from seven ESEA Title I American 
History classes at the eleventh grade level. At the beginning of the second 
semester, the Cooperative Social Studies Test, American History, Junior High 
School level, was administered to both types of classes. One week after the 
test administration, the teachers of these classes were given the .*esults of 
the tests. During Kay of the cecond semester, the classes were given a 
parallel fora of the Cooperative Social Studies test to be used as the 
postt'st measure in multiple regression and covariance data analysis. The 
adjustment covariates consisted of IQ, Cooperative Social Studies American 
History Test, first semester conduct, first semester American History grade, 
age, first semester grade point average, attendance during first semester, 
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and reading level score as measured by the Reading subteat of the Tests of 
Academic Progress, 

This multiple regression and covariance analysis model was used on 
achievement data collected from pupils in the project and from pupils In the 
comparison group who the ESEA counselors at the evaluation schools felt should 
have been assigned to ESEA classes before the first semester. It was hoped 
that the comparison group selected by the counselors would be more similar to 
the project group than was the original comparison group. 

No appropriate achievement test measuring the content of the seventh 
grade Sooi&l Studies phase was available at the time of course content 
evaluation. 

Objective 2 

Eleventh grade pupils in the Title I Social Studies classes 
will demonstrate as positive an attitude toward the Social 
Studies couroe content as comparison eleventh grade pupils 
when measured by the locally-designed Attitude Toward Social 
Studies-ll Scale. 

A locally-designed Attitude Toward Social Studies-ll Scale was administer- 
ed to project and comparison pupils at the end of the second semester. These 
post-scale scores were adjusted for initial differences between project and 
comparison pupils for the variables of sac, age, IQ, attendance, reading 

the Tests of Academic Progress, OPA, and conduct* This adjustment 
through multiple regression and covariance. 

same multiple regression and covariance model was used to analyse the 
ecores of project pupils cohered to comparison group pupils selected 
original comparison group by the counselors. 



level on 
was made 
The 
attitude 
from the 
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Proieot Operation Survey 



All project teachers were requested to fill out a questionnaire concern- 
ing the supervision of the project, the strengths and weaknesses of the 
project, and the two areas of greatest pupil development resulting from the 
project. 



Previous Evaluation Findings 

The 1966-1967 formal evaluation investigated pupil achievement in social 
studies and work study skills in addition to their attitude toward social 
studies. A pretest-posttest analysis of the Cooperative Social Studies 
American History Test scores revealed significant pupil achievement gains. 

The pretest-posttest analysis of the SRA Achievement Series revealed no 
significant achievement gains. Pupil attitudes about themselves were 
measured on a loo ally-developed scale. A pretest-posttest analysis revealed 
no significant gains in attitude; however, both pretest and posttost scale 
means were positive. 

The 1967-1968 formal evaluation compared the attitude toward social 
studies of project and comparison pupils using a covariance adjustment for 
GPA differences between the two groups. The findings indicated that there 
was no difference between the project and comparison grx>ups based on an 
attitude toward social studies scale. 

The 3.968-1969 formal evaluation again compared project and comparison 
pupils on a locally-designed attitude toward social studies scale and atti- 
tude toward self, school, and peers scale, as well as the Cooperative Social 
Studies American History Test. The posttest achievement scores were adjusted 
for initial differences between project and comparison pupils on the variables 
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of IQ, conduct, OPA, ago, and Cooperative Social Studios American History 
Test. No significant differences were found between project pupils and com- 
parison pupils on either of the attitude measures or the achievement measure. 
The reliability of the findings was lessened by the inability of the adjust- 
ing variables to account for more than half the pupil performance on criteria 
measures (See Appendix A). 



Current Evaluation Findings 



O bjective 1 

Eleventh grade pupils in the Title I Social Studies classes 
will do as well as or better than comparison eleventh grade 
pupils in the regular Social Studies classes when measured 
by the Cooperative Social Studies Test of American History. 



TABLE 2'> 



SECONDARY SOCIAL STUDIES PROJECT AND COMPARISON PUPIL 
TEST PERFORMANCE i REGRESSION ANALYSIS 



N=128: n(X)=56. n(C)=72 








Criterion 

Measure 


R2 


Adjusted Means 
X C 


F-ratio 


Cooperative Social Studies Tests 


American History 


.6771 


148.00 144.95 


9.13* 


^Significant at the .01 level 









Adjusting variables: sex, age, IQ, attendance, Reading subtest of the 

TAP, GPA, conduct, and group membership. 



The results displayed in Table 26 indicated that pupils in regular 
American History classes achieved significantly less than pupils in the 
Title I American History classes. The scores on the Cooperative Sooial 
Studies Test, American History, Junior High School level, Form B, for both 
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project and non-project pupils were adjusted for initial differences between 
the groups due to sex, age, IQ, attendance, reading level on the Tests of 
Acad aide Progress, GPA, and conduct. The data revealed that while the ESEA 
Title I American History classes showed no achievement test gain during the 
course of the project, the regular American History classes showed a decrease 
in their actual mean score. 

Table 27 displays the multiple regression and covariance analysis of the 
achievement of control pupils perceived by the counselor to be eligible for 
the Title I project group compared to the achievement of project pupils. 



TABLE 27 

SECONDARY SOCIAL STUDIES PROJECT AND TITLE I ELIGIBLE 
COMPARISON PUPIL TEST PERFORMANCE: REGRESSION ANALYSIS 



N=68: n(X)=56. n(0)=l2 



Criterion 


R 2 


Adjusted Means 




Measure 


X C 


F-ratio 


Cooperative Social Studies Test 








American History 


.4440 


143.36 136.54 


8.02* 



^Significant at the .01 level 

Adjusting variables: sex, age, IQ, attendance, Reading subtest of the TAP, 

GPA, conduct, and group membership. 



The results in Table 27 indicated that the specially selected comparison 
pupils did achieve significantly less than the project pupils. 

Objective 2 

Eleventh grade pupils in the Title I Social Studies classes 
will demonstrate a « positive an attitude toward the Social 
Studies course content as comparison eleventh grade pupils 
when measured by the locally designed Attitude Toward Social 
Studies-11 Scale. 



TABIE 28 



SECONDARY SOCIAL STUDIES PROJECT AND COMPARISON PUPIL 
ATTITUDE TOWARD COURSE CONTENT: REGRESSION ANALYSIS 



N=128s n(X)-j6. n(C>72 



Criterion 




Adjusted Means 




Measure 


R 2 


X 


0 


F-ratio 


Attitude Toward Social 
Studies-11 Scale 


.1740 


67.38 


71.25 


1.43 



Adjusting variables: sox, age, IQ, attendance, Reading eubtest of the TAP, 

GPA, conduct, and group numbers hip. 



The analysis of data in Table 28 indicated that there were no significant 
differences in attitude toward social studies between the IBEA Title I and reg- 
ular American History classes. This same finding occurred when the comparison 
group selected by the counselors replaced the comparison group selocted by the 
evaluation staff. Table 29 contains the analysis related to this finding. 

TABLE 29 

SECONDARY SOCIAL STUDIES PROJECT AND TITLE I ELIGIBLE 
COMPARISON PUPIL ATTITUDE TOWARD COURSE CONTENT: REGRESSION ANALYSIS 

N=68; n(X)=56, n(C)»12 



Criterion 


R 2 


Adjusted Means 




Measure 


X 


C 


F-ratio 


Attitude Toward Social 
Studies-11 Scale 


.1814 


66.31 


73.97 


3.45 



Adjusting variables: sex, age, IQ, attendance, Reading subtest of the TAP, 



GPA, conduct, and group membership. 
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Pro .loot Operation Survey 



A questionnaire relating to the operation of the project was sent to the 
five Social Studies-11 phase teachers and to the seven Social Studies-? phase 
teachers* All Social StudieB-11 phose teachers and six of seven Social 
StudLies-7 phase teachers returned the questionnaires* 

Planning and supervision * Social Studies-11 phase — A majority of the 
responding teachers felt they were not adequately involved in the structure 
and planning of the project but only a few felt the project needed more 
structure and supervision. Two teachers thought the project objectives were 
appropriate for the project pupils, one teacher was undecided, and two did 
not respond to the question. Most of the responding teachers had the project 
objectives communicated to them before or at the beginning of the first sem- 
ester but through a variety of different media. 

Social Studies-? phase — A majority of the responding teachers felt the}' 
were not adequately involved in the structuring and planning of the project. 

A few of ohese teachers felt that the project needed more structure and 
supervision. All the responding teachers agreed that the project objectives 
were appropriate for the type of pupils in the project. The majority of 
responders stated that the supervisor gave an adequate explanation of the 
project objectives before the first semester began. 

Strengths and weaknesses . Social Studies-11 phase — Four of the five 
responding project teachers perceived the small class size to be the most 
effective aspect of the project. Two teachers felt that the process of 
pupil selection for the project was the least effective aspect. Another 
teacher thought the reading material was poor; two teachers did not comment. 
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Social Studies-7 phase — Five of the six responding project teachers 
listed the text and materials available as the most effective aspect of the 
project. Two project teachers thought there was too much material to cover 
and that parts of the text were difficult for pupils to read. 

Areas of pupil development . Social Studies-11 phase — The project 
teachers did not agree on the areas of greatest pupil development. Two of 
the teachers saw self-confidence and pupil attitude toward teacher as the 
two areas of greatest pupil development. Other areas such as motivation to 
learn, course content knowledge, attitude toward course, and attitude toward 
classmates were listed by individual teachers. 

Social Studies-7 phase — Self-confidence and course content knowledge 
were considered the two areas of greatest pupil development by half of the 
f x>ject teachers responding. 
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SECONDARY SCIENCE 



GRADE LEVEL: 

NUMBER OF PUPILS: 
PROJECT BUDGET: 
STAFF: 

SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 

Kosciuszko 
Lincoln 
North Division 



9 

607 

$90,033.00 

1 Supervising Teacher 
7 Teachers* 

1 Clerical** 



Roosevelt 

Wells 

West Division 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
Title I Office 



*Two teachers 5C# Board Funded 

**1A Time 
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SECONDARY SCIENCE 



... an introduction to basic principles of physical 
science through the use of specially developed 
laboratory-oriented science lessons ... 



Description 



Population 

Ninth grade pupils were 
selected for participation in 
this program on the basis of 
their need to improve their 
understanding of basic science 
phenomena, to improve basic 
mathematical skills, study 
skills, and communication 
skills, and to increase their 
motivation to achieve and 
develop more positive atti- 
tudes toward self, education, 
and society. 

Pupils in this program 
were referred by a guidance 
counselor and their eighth 
grade science teacher. The 
reading level of these pupils 
was seventh grade or lower as 
measured by the Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills, Reading 
Comprehension. The range of 
scores on the Lorge-Thomdike 
Intelligence Test was between 
70 and 100 for these pupils. 
Previous overall scholastic 
records generally indicated 
grades of D and U. 



The basic principles and 
concepts of physical science 
were introduced to pupils 
through the use of specially 
developed laboratory-oriented 
lessons. The lessons were 
completed by the pupils, 
graded, and returned to the 
pupils shortly thereafter. 
Media such as reading aids, 
'’Word to Knew 4 ' worksheets, 
films, and overhead trans- 
parencies provided practice 
in science concept and 
vocabulary building. Tape 
recorded science lessons and 
biographies of successful 
minority group members were 
played to attain the attention 
of the pupils and build listen- 
ing skills. 

The development of 
positive attitudes toward self 
and education was cultivated 
by lessons which proceeded 
from the least difficult 
section to the most difficult 
section or from concrete ex- 
pression to abstract 
expression. Small class size, 
laboratory experience, and 
activity-centered lessons 
permitted teachers to work 
more closely with individual 
pupils to enhance the growth 
of positive attitudes. 
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Objectives Evaluated 



At the termination of the soience unit on light: 

1. Pupils taught by the laboratory-oriented approach will 
demonstrate as much or more knowledge and understanding 
about the basio soience phenomena of light than pupils 
taught by the traditional textbook approach. The mea- 
surement instrument will be a locally-designed science 
unit teat. 

At the end ol' the second semester of the soience projeot; 

2. Pupils taught by the laboratory-oriented approach will 
score as high as or higher than pupils taught by the 
traditional textbook approach when measured by a 
locally-designed Attitude Toward Science Class scale. 



Evaluation Procedures 

Objective 1 

Pupils taught by the laboratory-oriented approach will 
demonstrate as much or more knowledge and understanding 
about the basic science phenomena of light than pupils 
taught by the traditional textbook approach. The mea- 
surement instrument will be a locally-designed science 
unit test. 

Kosciuszko Junior High School wa3 selected as the school used for the 
evaluation of the Secondary Science project. 

One week prior to the beginning of the science unit on light, a locally- 
designed 30-item test covering the preceding units was administered to Title I 
Secondary Science project pupils and regular science class pupils. The same 
teachers taught both Title I classes and non-Title I classes; all classes 
evaluated started the unit during the same week and completed the unit within 
a school week of each other. At the completion of the unit on light, a 
locally-designed 30-item test covering light was administered to all Title I 
and non-Title I soience classes. Results of the tests were given back to the 
teachers after the pretest and after the posttest. 
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Objective 2 



Pupil 8 taught by the laboratory-oriented approach will 
score as high as or higher than pupils taught by the 
traditional textbook approach when measured by a 
locally-designed Attitude Toward Science Class scale. 

During the beginning weeks of the second semester, all pupils evaluated 
were given a 15-item scale pertaining to pupil attitude toward science class 
activities. At the end of the second semester, the same scale was again given 
to the pupils in the Title I and non-Title I science classes. 

Multiple regression and covariance models were used to analyze the 
attitude scale data and the achievement test data. Adjusting variables for both 
models included age, sex, IQ, science attitude, science achievement on previous 
unit 8, attendance, conduct, GPA, and the Reading and Vocabulary subte3ts of the 
Iowa Tests of Ba3ic Skills. 

Project Operation Survey 

All project teachers were requested to fill out a questionnaire concerning 
the supervision of the project, the strengths and weaknesses of the project, and 
the two areas of greatest pupil development resulting from the project. 

Previous Evaluation Findings 

The first three years of evaluation, each using progressively more 
sophisticated statistical analysis, found the project to be successful. The 
1966-1967 evaluation investigated science achievement and pupil attitudes toward 
self, school, teachers, and science. Statistically significant gains in science 
achievement were found for project pupils. The comparison of project and compar- 
ison pupils indicated that project pupil3 had a more positive attitude toward 
self, school, teachers, and science. 
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The 1967-1968 evaluation utilized a covariance technique to compare pro- 
ject and comparison pupils on attitude toward science. The findings indicated 
that the project pupils achieved higher than comparison pupils on report card 
grades and had a significantly better attitude toward science as measured by a 
locally-designed attitude scale. 

The 1968-1969 evaluation examined project effects on science achievement, 
attitude toward science, attendance, ani conduot. Data from these four areas 
were analyzed by a multiple regression and covariance procedure that adjusted 
post measures for initial differences between project and comparison pupils on 
variables such as sex, IQ, attitude toward science, science achievement test, 
conduct, attendance, GPA, and age. The results of this analysis indicated that 
the project pupils did better on the locally-designed science achievement test 
and on the locally-designed attitude toward science scale* No other differences 
between project pupils and comparison pupils were found to be significant. The 
reliability of the findings were lessened somewhat by the Inability of the 
adjustment variables to account for more than 50 percent of the pupil perform- 
ance on all the criterion measures except the science achievement test. (See 
Appendix A.) 

Administrators ani teachers expressed positive responses regarding the 
value of this project. 
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Current Evaluation Findings 



Objective 1 

Pupils taught by the laboratory-oriented approach will 
demonstrate as much or more knowledge and understanding 
about the basic science phenomena of light than pupils 
taught by the traditional textbook approach. The mea- 
surement instrument will be a locally-designed science 
unit test. 



TABLE 30 

SECONDARY SCIENCE PROJECT AND COMPARISON PUPIL 
SCIENCE ACHJEVaflSNT: REGRESSION ANALYSIS 



N=66t n(X)=37. n(C)=29 



Criterion 


o 


Adjusted Means 




Measure 


R 2 


X C 


F-ratio 


Science Test on Light 


.4973 


63.09 55.07 


1.03 



Adjusting variables * sex, IQ, age, attendance, conduct, QPA, local science 



achievement pretest, science attitude, the Reading and 
Vocabulary subteata of the iowa Testa of Basic Skills, 
and group membership. 

The posttest achievement scores on the light unit were adjusted for 
initial differences between project pupils and non-project pupils on variables 
such as age, IQ, sex, attendance, conduct, OPA, science achievement pretest, 
science attitude, and the Reading and Vocabulary subtests of the Iowa Tests of 
Basic Skills. The data displayed in Table 30 indicated that the Secondary 
Science project pupils did not obtain significantly higher scores than regular 
science class pupils on the locally-designed 30-item light test. On the other 
hand, the project pupils did not obtain significantly lower scores than the 
regular science class pupils. Objective 1, as stated, was considered met. 
Since the pupil selection criteria for Title I projects specified that the 
pupils of greatest disability be placed in the projects, it was considered a 



positive finding, in the practioal sense, whenever project pupils performed as 
well as pupils of lesser disability. 



Ob.leotive 2 

Pupils taught by the laboratory-oriented approaoh will 
score as high as or higher than pupils taught by the 
traditional textbook approach when measured by a 
locally-designed Attitude Toward Soience Claes scale. 



TABLE 31 

SECONDARY SCIENCE FROJECT AND COMPARISON PUPIL 
SCIENCE ATTITUDE: REGRESSION ANALYSIS 



N*66: n(X)=37. n(C)«2V 



Criterion 

Measure 


R 2 


Adjusted Means 
X C 


P-ratio 


Science Attitude 


.5595 


17.73 


16.36 


10. 8S* 



■^Significant at the .01 level 

Adjusting variables: sex, IQ, attendance, conduct, GPA, local science 



achievement pretest, science attitude, the Reading 
and Vocabulary subtests of the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills, and group membership. 



Pupil attitude toward science scores were adjusted for initial differences 
between project pupils and non-project pupils on the variables of age, IQ, sex, 
attendance, ccnduot, GPA, science achievement pretest, science attitude, and 
the Reading and Vocabulary subtests of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. This 
data, found in Table 31, indicated that the Secondary Science project pupils 
scored significantly higher than the regular science class pupils on the 
locally-designed 15-item Attitude Toward Science Class scale. Objective 2 was 
accomplished for the pupils evaluated. 
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Project Operation Survey 



A questionnaire relating to the operation of the project was sent to seven 
project teachers. Six of these teachers returned the questionnaires. 

Planning and supervision . Most of the teachers responding felt that they 
were adequately involved in the structuring and planning of the project. All 
the responding teachers stated that raore structure and supervision was 
unnecessary. The majority of responding project teachers indicated that the 
project supervisor gave them an adequate explanation of the projeot objectives 
before or at the beginning of the first semester. Five of the teachers felt 
the objectives were appropriate for the pupils in the project} one teacher was 
undecided on this question. 

St rengths and weaknesses . Four of the responding project teachers thought 
that the "learning by doing through laboratory experience" was the most 
effective aspect of the project. There was no consensus relating to the least 
effective aspeot of the projeot. Two teachers thought the project covered too 
such material for the types of pupils in the projeot. 

Areas of pupil development . Four of the responding teachers considered 
self-confidence and motivation to learn as the two areas of greatest pupil 
development resulting from the project. 
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SECONDARE MATHEMATICS 



GRADE LEVEL: 9 



NUMBER OF FUPILS: 53 8 



PROJECT BUDGETS $34,891.00 

STAFF: 1 Curriculum Specialist* 

13 Teachers** 

2 Teacher Aides 



SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 

Lincoln North Division 

St. John's Cathedral South Division 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
Title I Office 



*Board Funded 

**10 Board Funded, 2-20* 
Tit'e I Funded 
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SECONDARY MATHEMATICS 



...a problem-solving approach for the development 
of logical thinking in general mathematics classes 
using the instructional techniques of flowcharting, 
electronic calculators, and community-related 
business and recreation problems . • . 



Description 



Population 

Ninth grade pupils were 
selected for participation in 
this program on the basis of 
their need to experience success 
in mathematics, become mathemati- 
cally functional, and gain 
experience in problem-solving 
approaches. 

Pupils in this project had 
received unsatisfactory grades 
Jn previous mathematics courses, 
scored below the 25th percentile 
for all eighth grade pupils 
taking the Arithmetic Skills 
subtests of the Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills in Milwaukee, and were 
perceived by counselors and 
forcer teachers to have had a 
poor self-image. 



Principles of logical thinking 
and mathematical reasoning were 
presented to pupils through a gen- 
eral problem-solving approach. The 
direction of this approach was 
guided by \,he use of flow-charting 
techniques which emphasised the 
need to think and comsunicate in a 
logical manner. The problems to 
be solved centered around indus- 
trial, recreational, and socio- 
economic conditions existing in 
the local community and were 
designed to attract the interest 
of the pupils. Pupils used 
electronic calculators to verify 
flow-charting outcomes and to avoid 
long, tedious calculations which 
tend to lessen pupil interest in 
mathematics. 

Two or three board-funded 
teachers work with this ESEA 
Title 1 project at each school. 

Ono other teacher at each school 
was funded under Title I for one 
instructional period to coordinate 
the project. 
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Objectives Evaluated 



At the end of a semester in the Secondary Mathematics project: 

1, Pupils will Indicate a positive feeling toward the relevance and 
need for mathematics by averaging 4.5 or above on a 7-point scale 
for each item pertaining to a relevance and need for mathematics. 

2, Pupils will indicate a positive feeling toward ourrent classroom 
activities (i.e., flowcharting, calculator use, £eet problems) 
by averaging 4.5 or above on a 7-point scale for ^ach item per- 
taining to these classroom activities. 

3, Pupils will indicate a positive feeling toward themselves by 
averaging 4.5 or above on a 7-point scale for each item pertain- 
ing to self-impression. 

Evaluation Procedures 

A locally-designed evaluation instrument resembling a semantic differen- 
tia] was administered to Secondary Mathematics project classes at North 
Division High School. This instrument was given to seven olasses five times 
during the second semester ..-th three week intervale between eoale adminis- 
trations. Each of the IS interrogatively stated items on the instrument was 
accompanied by thru* bi-polar adjective pairs (good-bad, sad-happy, and 
useful-useless) using a seven-point rating continuum between each pair. In 
order to keep the pupils interested in taking the scale each administration, 
each pupil answered anonymously only six items rather than a total of 18 
items per administration. Three sets of six-item scales were distributed 
randomly within each of the seven classes on each of the five scale- 
administration days. 

No attempt was made to Identify individual pupils responding to each 
set of items. However, each class taking the scale sets was identified and 
the classroom teacher was informed of class responses over the duration of 
the seneeter. 
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Objective 1 



At the end of a semester in the Secondary Mathematics project 
pupils will indicate a positive feeling toward the relevance 
and need for mathematics by averaging 4.5 or above on a 7-point 
scale for each item pertaining to a relevance and need for 
mathematics. 



Three scale items were considered to be related to the relevanoe and 
need for mathematics: "How I feel about taking a Job needing math," 

"How I feel about taking more math courses," and "How I feel about my future 
need for math." A weighted mean was derived from the last scale administra- 
tion of these three items and used to evaluate the attainment of objective 1. 



Objective 2 

Pupils will indicate a positive feeling toward current classroom 
activities (i.e., flowcharting, calculator use, test problems) 
by averaging 4.5 or above on a 7-point scale for each item per- 
taining to thess classroom activities. 

A weighted mean was calculated for the last scale administration of 



each set of items pertaining to flowcharting, calculator use, mathematics 
tests, and mathematics problems. This mean was then compared to the mean 



score stated in objective 2. The following items were considered to be re- 



lated to their recpective concepts: 



flowcharting: 



How I feel about using flow charts 
How I feel when I use flow charts 



calculator use: 



How I feel when I use the calculator 
How I feel about using the calculator 



mathematics tests: 



How I feel when I am taking a math test 
How I feel about taking a math test 



mathematics problems: 



How 1 feel when 1 work math problems 
How I feel about working math problems 
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Objective 3 



At the end of a semester in ths Secondary Mathematics 
project pupils will indicate a positive feeling toward 
themselves by averaging A. 5 or above on a 7-point scale 
for each item pertaining to self-impression. 

A weighted mean calculated from the last scale administration of the four 
items pertaining to pupil feeling about self was compared to the mean stated 
in objective 3. The four items were: "How I am as a student," "How I am as 
a math student," "How I really am," and "How I feel about my future." 

Another weighted mean was calculated for two items regarding the pupil 
perception of others toward himself. The items were: "How others see me" 

and "How ny math teacher sees me. " 

Project Operation Survey 

All project teachers were requested to fill out a questionnaire concern- 
ing the supervision of the project, the strengths and weaknesses of the 
project, and the two areas of greatest pupil development resulting from the 
project. 



Previous Evaluation Findings 

The 1968-1969 formal evaluation used a multiple regression and covariance 
statistical model to analyse the scores of project and comparison pupils on a 
locally-designed arithmetic skills and problem solving test. These posttest 
scores were adjusted for initial differences between project and comparison 
pupils in sex, IQ, attendance, age, "gap", conduct, mathematic grades, and 
the numerical Ability subtest scores of the Differential Aptitude Test. Post 
mathematics grades, post conduct grades, and attendance were analysed by the 
same statistical procedure as the achievement test scores* The findings 



indicated that the comparison group achieved significantly higher on the 
arithmetic skills and problem solving test and that no significant differ- 
ences were found on the other criterion measures. Comparison pupils had 
better attitudes toward Belf, school, and peers than project pupils. There 
was no significant differed e between the groups in attitude toward the sub- 
ject of mathematics. The reliability of the 1968-1969 evaluation findings were 
lessened by the inability of the adjusting variables to account for more than 
half of the pupil performance on the criteria measures. (See Appendix A.) 

Current Evaluation Findings 

Objective 1 

At the end of a semester in the Secondary Mathematics project, 
pupils will indicate a positive feeling toward the relevance 
and need for mathematics by averaging 4.5 or above on a 7-point 
scale for each item pertaining to a relevance and need for 
mathematics. 

This objective was met by the evaluation pupils at North Division. The 
data for this objective are displayed in figure 9» 
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Key: 



A —AM PUPILS 
□—PM PUPILS 
O— TOTAL 



6.50 



5.50 

<♦.50 

3.75 

3.50 



Excellent 




Fair 



Poor 

t 1 1 1 r 

1 2 3 4 5 

Scale Administrations 



Fig. 9 — Secondary Mathematics Pupil Attitudes Toward 
The Relevance and Need for Mathematics 



Project pupils in the evaluation held attitudes toward the relevance and 
need for ncth classified as good. For three of the five scale administrations! 
PH pupils icored higher than AH pupils but both groups held attitudes classi- 
fied as good throughout the semester. Between 21 and 54 AM pupils and 15 and 
40 PM pupils responded to the items from this attitude factor: "'How I feel 

about taking more math courses," "How I *eel about try future need for math," 
and "How I fe^l about taking a Job needing math." 
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Obieotive 2 



At the end of the semester in the Secondary Mathematics project, 
pupils will indicate a positive feeling toward, current classroom 
activities (i.e., flowcharting, calculator use, test problems) 
by averaging 4,5 or above on a 7-point scale for each item per- 
taining to these classroom activities* 



6.50 



The data for this objective are displayed in the figures 10, 11, 
12, and 13. 



Key: 



Excellent 



A— AM PUPILS 
□ — PM PUPILS 
O —TOTAL 




Fig. 10 — Secondary Mathematics Pupil Attitudes 
Toward Flow Charts 



Project pupils in the evaluation held initial attitudes toward flow charts 
classified as good. This attitude remained good for most of the semester. The 
AM pupils seemed to lessen their attitude toward flow charts over the second 
semester while the FM pupils displayed an upward trend until the last scale ad- 
ministration. Between 14 and 37 AM pupils and 11 and 29 FM pupils responded 
to the following items which composed this attitude factor! "How 1 feel about 
using flow charts" and "How I feel when I use flow charts." Objective 2, 
with respect to flow charts, was considered accoctpliehed. 



Key: 



A— AM PUPILS 
O— PM PUPILS 
O— TOTAL 



6.50 




5*?0 



4.50 



Excellent 




3.75 

3.50 



Fair 



Poor 

I ■ T i i « 

1 2 3 4 5 

Scale Administrations 



Fig. 11— Secondary Mathematics Pupil Attitudes 
Toward Math Problems 



Project pupils in the evaluation held attitudes toward math problems 
classified as good for the entire semester. This was true for both AM and 
PM pupils when their responses were observed separately. The HI pupils 
generally scored higher on this attitude factor than did the AM pupils. 
Between 15 and 37 AM pupils and 9 and 24 PM pupils responded to the items 
making up this factor: "How I feel when I work math problems" and "How I 

feel about working math problems." Objective 2, with respect to mathematics 
problems, was considered met. 
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Key: 



A— AM PUPIIS 
□ —PM PUPILS 
O— TOTAL 




Scale Administrations 



Fig, 12 — Secondary Mathematics Pupil Attitudes 
Toward Math Tests 



Project pupils in the evaluation held attitudes toward math tests 
classified as good for almost all of the scale administrations. PM pupils 
scored consistently better than the AM pupils for all scale administrations. 
Between 13 and 34 AM pupils and 9 and 25 PM pupils responded to the follow- 
ing items of this attitude factor: "How I feel about taking a math test," 
Objective 2, with respect to mathematics tests, was considered accomplished. 



Key: 



A— AM PUPILS 
□—PM PUPILS 
O— TOTAL 




Scale Administrations 



Fig. 13 — Secondary Mathematics Pupil Attitudes 
Toward the Calculator 



Project pupils in the evaluation held attitudes toward the calculator 
classified as good throughout the semester. The PM pupils for most adminis- 
trations outscored the AM pupils and for one scale administration scored in 
the excellent range. Between 15 and 35 AM pupils and 11 and 25 PM pupils 
responded to the following items on this attitude factor: "How I feel when 

I use the calculator" and "How I feel about using ihe calculator. " Objective 
2, with respect to the calculator, was considered accomplished. 
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Object ive 3 



At the end of a semester in the Secondary Mathematics 
project, pupils will indicate a positive feeling toward 
themselves by averaging 4*5 or above on a 7 point scale 
for each item pertaining to self-impression. 

The figures below indicate that this objective was met by the evaluation 



pupils at North Division High School. 




Scale Administrations 



Fig. 14 — Secondary Mathematics Pupil Attitudes 
Toward Themselves 



Project pupils in the evaluation held attitudes toward themselves which 
were classified as good throughout the semester. PM pupils consistently 
scored higher than AIT pupils and even reached the excellent range. Between 
29 and 73 AM pupils and 20 and 51 PM pupils responded to the following items 
making up this attitude factor: "How I really am," "How I am as a student," 

"How I am as a math student," and "How I feel about my future." 



Key: 



A— AM PUPILS 
□—PM PUPILS 
O— TOTAL 



6.50 



Excellent 



5.50 

4.50 

3.75 

3.50 




Fair 



Poor 

1 1 ( 1 r 

1 2 3 4 5 

Scale Administrations 



Fig. 15 — Secondary Mathematics Pupil Attitudes 

Toward Others' Perceptions of Themselves 



Project pupils in the evaluation held attitudes toward others' percep- 
tions of themselves which were classified as good throughout the semester. 

For most scale administrations, PM pupils scored higher than AM pupils and 
reached the excellent range on one occasion. Between 13 and 35 AM pupils 
and 9 and 25 FM pupils responded to the items cf this attitude factor: 

"How others see me" and "How my math teacher sees me." 
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Project Op e ration Survey 



A questionnaire relating to the operation of the project was sent to the 
thirteen project teachers. Nine project teachers returned the questionnaires. 
Planning and supervision . The majority of responding project teachers 
felt that they were adequately involved in the structure and planning but a 
few thought the project needed mo* e structure and supervision. The responding 
teachers indicated they had received an adequate explanation of the project 
objectives from the project supervisor, or a fellow instructor, before or at 
the beginning of the first semester. The project objectives were considered 
appropriate by six of the responding teachers. One teacher was undecided; 
two teachers did not respond to the question. 

Strengths and weaknesses . The nine teachers who responded did not agree 
on the most or the least effective aspect of the project. One teacher mention- 
ed that the most effective aspect of the project was flexibility. Perhaps 
this accounts for the variety of responses to this question. 

Areas of pupil development . Four project teachers cited self confidence 
and motivation to learn as the two areas of greatest pupil development. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL MUSIC 



GRADE LEVEL: 6-12 



N'JMBER OF PUPILS: 
PROJECT BUDGET: 
STAFF: 

SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 



228 

$16,411.00 

1 Supervising Teacher 



Fulton 

Holmes 

Lincoln 

North Division 

Roosevelt 

Wells 

West Division 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
Title I Office 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL MUSIC 



...to provide instruments to pupils so they 
may participate in musical organizations... 



Description 



Population 

Project pup?ls in grades 
7-12 demonstrated an aptitude 
for music on a group musical 
aptitude test and were identified 
by the school social worker as 
belonging to a low income 
family. 

A pilot group of 6vh and 
6th grade pupils participated 
in the project at Oliver Wendell 
Holmes elementary school. 



A supervising music teacher 
identified potential project 
pupils through interviews and 
administrations of a group 
musical aptitude test. The 
selection of an appropriate 
instrument was based upon 
physical characteristics and 
personal preferences of the 
pupil as well as availability 
of the instrument. 

Parents of the project 
pupils were contacted and arrange- 
ments for the free loan of the 
instrument were completed. After 
receiving the instrument, pupils 
took music lessons in their 
schools and were encouraged to 
try out for band or orchestra. 
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Objective Evaluated 

The primary purpose of the Secondary School Music project was to provide 
musical instruments to pupils from low income families who demonstrated an 
aptitude and interest in music . 

Evaluation Procedures 

The evaluation of the Secondary School Music project was limited to a 
collection of the frequency distribution of pupils and musical instrument 
studied. 

Project pupils were requested to respond to a questionnaire concerning 
participation in a musical organization and the selection of an instrument. 

Current Evaluation Findings 

Figure 16 indicates the number of project participants and the musical 
instruments used by these pupils. 



N = 186 Pupils 



63 




Fig. 16— Secondary School Music Participation and Instrument Used 



It should be noted that the number of instruments issued did not equal 
the number reported as available (214) due to the fact that some instruments 
were temporarily out of service because of repairs or loss, Lost instruments 
were not always replaced by the same type of instrument, but by one which was 
in greatest demand, e.g., clarinets* 

Of the 186 participants during the second semester, 120 responded to a 
pupil questionnaire concerning their participation in the project and the 
selection of an instrument* Of the 120 responding pupils, 78 percent indicated 
that the music project provided the only possible means for them to participate 
in a music education program; and of these, 54 percent indicated that a lack 
of money prevented them from earlier participation in a music training 
program* Of the 120 respondents, 49 percent indicated that they could not 
have obtained a musical instrument if there had not been a Title I Secondary 
School Mueic project. In response to a question regarding the person who 
made the choice of instrument, 74 percent of the responding pupils indicated 
they made their own choice, 6 % indicated their parente made the choice for 
them and 20 percent indicated their music teacher or some other school staff 
person chose the instrument* Approximately 85 percent of the pupils received 
the musical instrument desired* 

Pupils indicated that the two best features of the project were the 
opportunity to play an instrument, which otherwise would not have been 
possible, and the chance to do something they really liked. 

Recommendations made by participants for project movement included the 
availability of additional instruments so that more pupils could benefit, 
conducting lessons after school instead of Saturday mornings, permitting 
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pupils a choice of teacher. Increasing the number of lessons and praotice 
sessions, and enforcing attendance at these sessions* 

The findings indicated that this projeot achieved its objective of 
discovering children among low income families with musical aptitude and pro- 
viding them with musical instruments for instrumental study. During the first 
semester, 85 percent of the Title I instruments were in continuous use, and 
87 percent were used during the second semester. Of the 80 students in the 
project for the first time, 54 percent said that a lack of money prevented 
them from participating in musical study previously, indicating chat this 
project indeed provides an opportunity for economically disadvantaged children 
to obtain musical training. One of the most frequent recommendations, made 
by participants was to have more instruments available so that a greater 
number of children could benefit from the project. 
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O 

ERIC 



Supportive Service Projects 



1. Elementary Guidance 

2. Socondary Guidance 

3. Returnee Counselor 

4. Secondary Work Experience 

5. Social Work 

6. Psychological Services 

7. Special Educational and 
Service Centers 

8. Social Improvement 

9. Outdoor Education 

a. Naturalist 

b. Mobile Laboratory 

c . Field T>ip 

10. Testing Services 

11. Recreation For Handicapped Children 

12. Instructional Resources 

a. Support Service 

b. Elementary Resource Center 




ELEMENTARY GUIDAN CE 



GRADE LEVEL: 
NUMBER OF PUPILS: 
PROJECT BUDGET: 
STAFF: 



SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 



Alien-Field 


MacDowell 


Auer 


Keineck6 


Brown 


Ninth 


Fifth 


Palmer 


Forest Hose 


Siefert 


Garfield 


Twelfth 


Holmes 


Twentieth 


Kilbourn 


Twenty-first 


LaFollette 


Vioau 


Lee 


Walnut 


Lloyd 





K-8 

2,864 

$135,265.00 

1 Supervisor 
10 Counselors 
1 Clerical 



Bethlehem Lutheran 

Boniface Community 

B rue e-Guadalupe Community 

Francis Community 

Leo Contnunity 

St. Stephen Lutheran 

Walker Point Community 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of Curriculun and Instruction 
Title I Office 





ELEMENTARY GUIDANCE 



... to help children become oriented 
to the educational process ... 



Population 

Elementary pupils were 
referred to the guidance counselor 
by a teacher through the 
assistance of the Title I building 
coordinator at the school. 

Project services were 
concentrated on kindergarten 
through fourth grade pupils whose 
behavior indicated severe need for 
counseling. Services were extended 
through the eighth grade for a few 
select pupils. 



Description 

The guidance project was 
modified at each school to best 
serve the needs of that school. 
The process used to help 
overcome pupil problems was 
decided Jointly by the principal, 
vice-principal, counselor, and 
project director. 

The guidance counselors' 
responsibilities included group 
and individual counseling, 
diagnostic testing, consultation 
with parents and teachers, 
classroom and playground 
observation, referral to other 
professional services when 
appropriate, maintenance of 
pupil counseling records, and 
assistance to teachers regarding 
the interaction of individual 
pupil differences with pupil 
learning behavior. Hand puppets, 
pictures, games, and small 
rewards were used to put pupils 
at ease while communicating with 
them. Guidance techniques such 
as play therapy, dance therapy, 
puppet therapy, positive and 
negative reinforcement were 
used when deemed appropriate. 

The development of techniques 
and information regarding the 
unique problems of the disadvan- 
taged were discussed at inservice 
workshops. 



Objectives Evaluated 

Since the project objectives varied for specific individuals and groups 
counseled, it was not appropriate to detail objectives for the total project 
population. 



Evaluation Procedures 

The elementary counselors were asked to fill in a questionnaire that 
noted the referring person, reason for referral, counseling treatment, outcome, 
and the factors contributing to the outcomes of their two most successful and 
two least successful counseling cases during the first semester. 

Questionnaires concerning the counselees were sent to persons who had 
referred them for guidance. These questionnaires were then compared with the 
counselors' questionnaires for the degree of agreement on counseling outcomes 
and for the identification of faotors which might have contributed to those 
outcomes. 



Previous Evaluation Findings 

The formal evaluations from the years 1967-1968 and 1968-1969 used 
multiple regression and covariance procedures to compare project pupils and 
non-project pupils on attitudes toward school and self, conduct attendance, 
and report card grades in reading, language, arithmetic, social studies, art, 
music, and physical education. Each year there was insufficient evidence to 
conclude that project pupils differed significantly in achievement and atti- 
tudes from non-project pupils. 

Principals and vice-principals noted satisfactory project improvement in 
pupil attitude toward school, pupil personal development, pupil-teacher 
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relationships, home-school relations, out-of -school activities, and 
supervision. 

Principals expressed a need for more guidance time and an extension of 
services in the areas of group counseling and parent consultation. 



Current Evaluation Findings 

Pupils were referred to the elementary guidance counselors for problems 
which were primarily behavioral, social, academic, and personal. During the 
first semester, 1,157 pupils were referred for the reasons listed in the 
following figure. 



Behavior Problems 
Social Problems 
Academic Problems 
Personal Problems 
Miscellaneous 



l\ \ \ \ 173 Pupils 



Pupils 



IX\ \ \ \l 166 Pupils 
KXWWW^ 290 Pupils 
( \ \ \ \ \ N 192 Pupils 



Fig, 17— First Semester Pupil Problems and 
Frequency of Referral to Elementary 
Guidance Counselors 

Aggressive and disruptive behavior in class or on the playground were 
the primary examples of behavior problems. Inability to get along with 
peers characterised the majority of the social problems. General learning 
problems represented almost half of the academic problems. Personal complexes 
were the main persona^ pupil problems encountered by the counselors. Most 
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of the miscellaneous problems involved new pupils at school or pupils needing 
group interaction experience* 

The guidance counselors submitted to evaluation 16 of their most success- 
ful cases and 16 of their least successful cases. The counselors noted that 
on ten of the successful cases the contributing factor to this success was the 
attention given the student by the counselor. Another contributing factor to 
eight successful cases was teacher understanding of the pupil's problems. 

For five of the least successful cases, the counselors perceived teacher at- 
tention to the pupil's problem to be lacking) for three other least success- 
ful cases, the counselor felt he did not have enough time in therapy with the 
pupil. 

The persons who had referred the pupils making up these 32 successful and 
unsuccessful cases agreed with the counselors 86 % of the time on the reason 
for referral and the success or lack of success of the treatment. The re- 
ferring persons were aware of the treatment used by the counselor in 6l£ of 
the cases. Counselors and referring persons agreed on 685$ of the cases as 
to the identification of the major factors contributing to the counselor 
progress. 

Again, as in previous years, principals expressed a need for more con- 
sultation with parents and teachers and more group counseling for pupils. 



SECONDARY GUIDANCE 



GRADE LEVEL: 
NUMBER OF PUPILS: 
PROJECT BUDGET: 
STAFF: 

SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 

Fulton 

Kosciusako 

Lincoln 

North Division 



7-12 

1,754 

$ 122 , 732.00 

1 Supervisor 
22 Counselors* 
1 Clerical 



Roosevelt 
South Division 
Wells 

West Division 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
Title I Office 



* Board Funding Varied From 
2056 to 8056 





SECONDARY GUIDANCE 



... lo help overcome social and emotional 
problems of pupils which affect pupil 
commmication skills development ... 



Description 



Population 

All pupils who were 
enrolled in the Title I ESEA 
direct service project at the 
junior and senior high school 
level were eligible for 
participation in the Secondary 
Guidance Project. The direct 
service projects included 
Secondary Science, Secondary 
Language Arts, Secondary Social 
Studies, and Secondary Mathematics. 

The criteria for selection 
of the pupils to be served was 
thereby established partially by 
the eligible pupils' need for 
counseling. 



Twenty-three counselors 
spent time equivalent to nine 
full-time positions engaging in 
individual and group counseling. 
The counselor-student ratio was 
11450 compared with the city- 
wide ratio of l',650. Each pupil 
in the project received guidance 
sessions at least three times 
during the year. 

A variety of vocational, 
educational, and adjustment 
counseling techniques were 
employed to serve the needs of 
project pupils. The 
responsibilities of the counselor 
included parental interviews, 
teacher consultation, student 
orientation and follow-up studies, 
referral to other supportive 
services and to connunity 
resources, and direction of the 
school testing program as well 
as pupil record maintenance. 
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Objectives Evaluated 



The objective of this project was to provide more time for counseling of 
ESEA pupils with respect to the social and emotional problems affecting their 
communication skills development. 

Evaluation Procedures 

A count was made of the total number of pupils counseled. Since prior 
evaluations had indicated that the project was considered by project staff to 
be effective in lessening pupil problems. The current evaluation sought to 
Isolate factors that were perceived as contributing to the success of the 
guidance process. 

Each counselor was requested to provide information on two of his most 
successful pupil cases and two of his least successful pupil cases which he 
undertook during the first semester. For each of the four pupils* the 
counselor indicated who referred the pupil for guidance* reasons for referral* 
guidance procedures used* results of guidance* and the factors contributing to 
these results. 



Previous Evaluation Findings 

The 1966-1967 project evaluation used counselors' logs* questionnaires* 
and report card grades to assess the achievement of project objectives* These 
sources of data indicated that pupils in the project had better attitudes 
toward self and school after project involvement. 

The 1968-1969 project evaluation compared project and non-project pupils 
regarding their Attitude to school* self* and peers} attendance} and conduct. 

A multiple regression and covariance statistical procedure was used to analyse 



the data and to adjust posttest scores for initial group differences in sex, 
grade level, IQ, conduct, attendance, age, and IQ scatter. There was 
insufficient evidence to conclude that project pupils did better or worse 
than similar non-project pupils. The project itself was given a rating of 
satisfactory by principals for its improvement of pupil attitudes, personal 
development, pupil-teacher relationships, home-school relationships, 
out-of-school activities, and supervision. 

Current Evaluation Findings 

The counselors in the project served 1,754 pupils. As part of the eval- 
uation, 17 of the 23 counselors provided data on 35 successful counseling 
cases. Teachers and counselors were the main source of referral for these 
cases. The two primary reasons for referral were under-achievement and 
poor attitude toward school and teachers. 

The procedures used for the successful and non-successful cases were 
similar, as would be expected, with the exception that conferences with 
parents were held twice as often in unsuccessful cases. This fact, plus the 
greater number of referrals to a psychologist in the unsuccessful cases, 
probably indicated the severe nature of the pupil problems. 

The successful outcomes of a case were identified by pupil iuqjrovement 
in class work, attendance, and behavior. These pupils usually had parents 
and teachers interested in the problem and had the self-motivation needed to 
change behavior. These two factors helped the pupil accept the counseling 
procedures. Pupils who were not helped by the counseling methods were 
usually from homes characterised by strife or poverty or disinterested 
parents. 
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RETURNEE COUNSELOR 



GRADE LEVEL: 
NUMBER OP PUPILS: 
PROJECT BUDGET: 
STAFF: 

SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 



9-12 

136 

$25,021.00 
2 Counselors 



South Division 
West Division 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of Curriculun and Instruction 
Title I Office 
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RETURNEE COUNSELOR 



. . . to increase the holding power of the 
school regarding potential dropouts ... 



Population 

Pupils in grades 9-12 return- 
ing to West Division and South 
Division High Schools from the 
Wisconsin School for Girls at 
Oregon, the Wisconsin School for 
Boys at Wales and the Kettle 
Moraine Boys School at Plymouth 
were eligible for participation 
in this project. 

Counseling sessions for 
project pupils were arranged in 
the following order of priority: 

1. Sessions for Returnees from 
correctional institutions who 
have returned since the start 
of the fall semester 

2. Sessions for past returnees 
who wore still on parole 

3. Sessions for pupils who have 
have had dealings with the 
law but were not co&mitted 
to an institution. 



Description 

Kettle Moraine School for 
Boys at Plymouth, the Wisconsin 
School for Boys at Wales, and the 
Wisconsin School for Girls at 
Oregon each assigned a liaison 
teacher to work with released 
pupils assigned to South Division 
and West Division High Schools, 

Bach high school reciprocated by 
assigning one ESEA Title I coun- 
selor full time to accomodate the 
special needs of returnees. The 
responsibilities of these counselors 
included the arrangement of special 
academic programs, social work 
services, and psychological 
services) parental and teacher con- 
ferences) weekly conferences with 
parole and probation officers) and 
the coordination of possible daily 
conferences between a liaison 
teacher and a returnee. 
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Objectives Evaluated 



The primary objective of the Returnee Counselor project was to make the 
1969-1970 rate of recidivism lees than the 1968-1969 rate of recidivism for 
returnees at South Division and West Division High Schools. Recidivism was 
defined as the return of a pupil to a correctional institution. 

Evaluation Procedures 

The rates of reoidivism for the 1969-1970 academic year at South Division 
High School and at West Division High School were compared with the rates of 
recidivism from these two schools for the 1967-1968 and the 1968-1969 
academic years. 



Previous Evaluation Findings 

There existed no previous foroal evaluation of the Returnee Counselor 
project. An infernal study conducted by a guidance counselor at South Division 
High School in the 1967-1968 academic year disclosed that 20 of 37 beys return- 
ed to South Division High School were recocmitted to correctional institutions 
between September, 1967, and April, 1968— a recidivism rate of 54 percent. 

Current Evaluation Findings 

Table 32 contains the number of returnees, recidivists, and the recidivism 
rate for 1968-1969 and 1969-1970 academic year at the project and non-project 
schools. 



TABLE 32 



RECIDIVISM RECORD OF RETURNEE COUNSELOR PROJECT PUPILS 
AND NON-PROJECT PUPILS 



Number of Number of Percent of 

Schools Returnees Recidivists Recidivists 



68-69 


69-70 


68-69 


69-70 


68-69 


69-70 


Project 


South Division 


52 


65 


24 


22 


46 


34 


West Division 


92 


82 


44 


29 


48 


35 


Non-Project 


Lincoln 


4 6 


61 


22 


17 


49 


28 


North Division 


95 


64 


43 


13 


45 


20 



The data displayed in this table indicated that the project objective was 
accomplished at the four schools listed. Since these data involved the total 
population of interest, inferential statistical treatment was appropriate for 
the evaluation. The data indicated that counseling personnel at all four 
schools did a good job of reducing recidivism. The non-project schools had a 
slightly better reduction in recidivism rate than the project schools. 
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SECONDARY WORK EXPERIENCE 



GRADE LEVEL: 
NUMBER OF PUPILS: 
PROJECT BUDGET: 
STAFF: 

SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 



10-12 

52 

$3,500.00 
3 Counselors* 



Lincoln 

South Division 
West Division 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
Title I Office 



*Title I Funded 1 hour per day 
for first semester 
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SECONDARY WORK EXPERIENCE 



...to expose pupils to the educational 
and work role of our society... 



Population 

Several criteria for partici- 
pation in this project determined 
the description of the project 
population. These criteria were 
the following: 

1. Pupils were 16 years or older 

2. Pupils were enrolled at 
Title I area schools 

3. Pupils had a previous record 
of poor attendance (a minimum 
of 20 unexcused days) 

k. Pupils had conduct grades of 
D and U 

5. Pupils usually had too few 
credits toward graduation 

6. Pupils were enrolled in grades 
10 through 12. 



Description 

The project counselors 
initiated contact with prospective 
employers through the assistance 
of agencies such as the Youth 
Opportunity Center, the Wisconsin 
State Employment Service, City Hall, 
and various private firms. As 
liaison for selected pupils, schools 
parents, and employers, the counsel- 
or attempted to individually tailor 
a program which would satisfy the 
needs of all parties concerned, 
especially those needs of the 
pupil. The available Jobs were 
discussed during the parent-pupil- 
counselor conference. The services 
of the school's ESEA psychologist 
and social worker were additional 
assets used to alleviate pupil 
problems at school and at home. 

Credits toward graduation 
were given to pupils completing 
the program: 3 l/k credits earned 

fi xn school work and 1 credit 
earned from Job experience. After- 
noon Job employment tliroughout the 
duration of the program remained 
contingent on satisfactory school 
attendance in the morning. This 
type of employment included Job 
descriptions such as stock boy, 
filling station attendants, 
waitresses, sales people, clerks, 
and office workers. 



Objectives Evaluated 



The objective of this project was to provide pupils 16 years or older 
with part-time employment, not necessarily related to a particular school 
subject, which would bring the student in contact with the "world of work." 

Evaluation Procedures 

The vocational counselors for this project were requested to provide in- 
formation regarding project criteria used for pupil selection, the availability 
of jobs and job training, and the strengths and weaknesses of the project. 

The pupils in the project were sent a questionnaire which sought pupil 
perception of the influence of job employment on school attendance and school 
academic performance. Pupils were asked to state what they liked about the 
project and to suggest changes which could strengthen the project. 

Pupil GPA and average days present were collected at the three project 
schools: Lincoln, South Division, and West Division. These data for 1970 

were then compared to the 1969 data for the same pupils. 

Current Evaluation Findings 

Fifteen of 52 project pupils did not remain in the project for the school 
year. Of these, nine left school at age 18j three graduated at mid-term; two 
left school to work full time at their jobs; and one left the project to 
attend school full time. The findings in the current evaluation refer to 
pupils in the project at the end of the school year. 
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TABLE 33 



SECONDARY WORK EXPERIENCE PUPIL GPA AND ATTENDANCE 
IN JUNE 1969 AND JUNE 1970 





Number 


Mean GPA 


Mean Days Present 


School 


of Pupils 


1969 1970 


1970 



Lincoln 


13 


0.56 


0.92 


122 


130 


South Division 


12 


1.74 


2.12 


159 


148 


West Division 


11 


2.01 


2.09 


160 


129 



Lincoln High School pupils enrolled in Secondary Work Experience attended 
school an average of eight more days than they had a year prior to entering 
the project. Pupils at the other two schools attended less than they had a 
year prior. All project pupils gained more in GPA than they had the year 
prior. 

Responses from a counselor questionnaire revealed that all three counsel- 
ors selected almost all pupils according to the stated criteria of poor 
attendance, potential dropout, and under-achievement. Two counselors used 
these criteria: behavior problems, over-age for grade level, behind in credits 

earned, and need for money. One counselor included some seniors who were good 
students and had good attendance records. According to the counselors, jobs 
were difficult to find but available. Job training consisted of counseling 
pupils about their behavior and appearance on the job. 

The advantages of the project as perceived by counselors were inoreases 



in credits earned, the earning of pocket money, improved attendance, the 
teaching of the demands and rewards of employment, and the absence from study 
halls and corridors of disinterested pupils. The weaknesses noted by the 
counselors were that the job often assumed more importance than school, few 
types of jobs were available, and adequate guidance was hampered by a lack of 
time. 

Counselors suggested that the project include a "world of work" course 
concurrent with employment, a pre-requisite of two weeks of good school work 
for acceptance into the work-experience project and a pupil conference on 
attitude toward work. 

Thirty of the 52 project pupils responded to a questionnaire regarding 
the value of the project. Of those responding, 20 pupils said they came to 
school more often 3ince they were employed and 18 said they were doing better 
school work than they did last year. The project pupils liked these project 
aspects: the income and the avoidance of a half day of school. Suggested 

changes in the project centered around the expansion of the project. 



SOCIAL WORK 



GRADE LEVEL: 



K-12 



NUMBER OF PUPILS: 1,680 

PROJECT BUDGET: $230,716.00 



SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 

All Title I ESEA Schools 
Public and Non-Public 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of Pupil Personnel 
Title I Office 



STAFF: 



2 Supervisors* 

11 Social Workers 

1 Assistant Social Worker 
36 Social Work Aides 

2 Clerical 




ERIC 



*Board Funded 



SOCIAL WORK 



... to assist in resolving the school, home, 
and community problems that impede pupil 
progress and adjustment in school ... 



Description 



Population 

ESEA Title I Social Work 
Services were available to all 
of the pupils in the Title I 
projects at grade levels K-12, 
with special emphasis directed 
toward pupils in grades K-4. 
Pupils were seen by the social 
worker for the following reasons: 
attendance problems, emotional 
and psychiatric problems, edu- 
cational problems, health 
problems, community social 
agency requests, and home 
problems. 



The Social Work project 
provided attendance services, 
casework services, consultation 
services, community liaison 
services, and counseling service. 
Attendance services involved 
pupils with chronic attendance 
problems of a truant nature and 
pupils with attendance problems 
related to health and emotional 
difficulties. Casework services 
included individual counseling 
for pupils, conferences with 
parents relating to pupil problems, 
and conferences with parents to 
assist them in using appropriate 
social service agencies. Consul- 
tation services provided a feed- 
back and discussion system among 
school teaching staff, other 
school supportive services, social 
service agencies, and school social 
workers. Community liaison ser- 
vices included reports and referrals 
to social service agencies. 
Counseling services were provided 
to pupils and parents through a 
team approach and a one-to-one 
approach. 

School social work aides 
assisted the social worker in his 
role as liaison between home, 
community, and school. 
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Obj eotives Evaluated 

Since the project objectives varied for specific individual pupils seen 
by the social workers, it was considered inappropriate to list objectives for 
a total project population. To give a dearer view of the types of pupil prob- 
lems handled by the social worker, a sample of case studies was selected for 
the reader. 



Evaluation Procedures 

A report of ESEA Title I pupils involved in Sooial Work services was 
submitted by each of the ESEA Title I schools. These reports were used to 
determine the number of pupils in the project. Four social workers were 
selected by a Social Work supervisor to furnish the case studies used for 
evaluation purposes. The selected social workers compiled a list of their 
cases and identified the problem area for each case. From these lists, a 
random selection of cases was drawn from each problem area. These randomly 
selected cases were written up by social workers and reviewed by the 
Department of Educational Research and Program Assessment. 

Previous Evaluation Findings 

The 1966-1967 formal evaluation investigated attendance, conduct, and 
subject matter achievement of project pupils. The findings indicated that 
there were no significant changes in the project pupils' attendance, conduct, 
and subject matter achievement over the duration of project involvement. 
However, a project personnel questionnaire yielded positive reactions toward 
the project. 

The 1967-1968 evaluation used a scale of attitude toward school and self 
as the primary criterion measure to compare project and non-project pupils* 



A multiple regression and covariance analysis adjusted the post measures for 
initial differences between project and non-project pupils on the variables of 
all academic report card grades, IQ, attendance, and conduct. No significant 
differences in attitude toward self and cohool were found between project and 
non-project pupils. 

The 1968-1969 evaluation considered attendance, conduct, and attitude 
toward self, peers, and school as primary criteria for determining project 
success. These post measures were adjusted for initial differences between 
project and non-project pupils on the variables of sex, grade level, IQ, 
attendance, age, and conduct. Significant differences were found between the 
project and non-project pupils for the attendance and conduct measures. The 
control pupils received better conduct grades and attended school more often 
than project pupils. The reliability of findings in these previous evalua- 
tions was lessened by the inability of the adjusting variables to account for 
more than half of the pupil performance on the criteria measures. (See 
Appendix A.) 

For all previous evaluations, classroom teachers. Title I coordinators, 
and principals expressed positive reactions towai’d the project. 

Current Evaluation Findings 

The randomly selected case studies, enumerated below, dociimented the 
activities of the social worker used to resolve emotional, educational, health, 
home, and general problems of project pupils. 

The legal authority exercised by the social worker when dealing with pupil 
attendance problems was best utilized in the total plan of the vwrker when he 
attempted to evoke a positive change in a pupil. This authority was not used 
as an isolated tool or technique apart from the problem situation. Case one. 
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an attendance problem, was one example of the social worker's legal authority. 

Pupil A, age 17, presented a severe attendance problem at the time 
a school administrator referred this pupil to the school sooial 
worker. The school social worker assigned his sooial worker aide 
to make a home visit to determine the cause of Pupil A's absences. 

The parent stated Pupil A had physical difficulties) but, as the 
absences continued, the parent did not provide raedioal verification 
of health difficulties which would legally excuse the pupil from 
school. Frequent home visitations on the part of the social worker 
revealed that Pupil A had no valid reason f«.r being out of school. 

The parent's response to the sooial worker's discussion as to edu- 
cational needs for the future was essentially one of indifference. 

It became quite apparent that an authoritative direction had to be 
taken, A formal warning letter was sent to the parent with a copy 
of the school attendance laws outlining the necessity to take legal 
action if improper absences continued. Following this action, there 
was a noted improvement in Pupil A’s attendance. Pupil A's case 
situation was one in which the counseling, explorative discussions, 
and evaluations needed to be re-enforced by the appropriate use of 
authority. 

Case two, an emotional problem, illustrated the social worker's effort to 
properly assess through various means the basis for the pupil's school diffi- 
culties, These efforts were quite expansive due to the complexity of the 
pupil's problem. 

Pupil B, age 16, was referred to the social worker by a teacher. 

Immature and hyperactive behavior of the pupil was disrupting the 
class and impeding Pupil B's progress. The teacher had requested 
a conference with the parent but the mother failed to appear. Home 
contact was initially made by the social worker aide who informed 
the mother that a conference with the teacher was aesired. The 
social worker later conferred with the parent and informed her that 
the child's behavior made it necessary for the school to provide 
constant adult supervision. In addition, the parent was informed 
that Pupil B's aggressive behavior made it impossible for satis- 
factory adjustment. The parent was also informed that all of the 
supportive services were involved and it was hoped that a suitable 
plan could be devised. The mother did appear at school and had a 
conference with the teacher. The social worker subsequently had 
a conference with the principal to establish the level of progress 
of the other supportive service personnel. The principal explained 
that Pupil B' 8 acting out behavior was continuing and that perhaps 
a more appropriate placement was needed. The social worker made 
contact with the parent and urged her to arrange for a thorough 
physical examination at Children's Hospital and to request a 
psychiatric consultation at the time of the medical appointment. 
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The social worker noted that the parent was seen at the Milwaukee 
Health Department subsequently and that she had informed the 
physician that Pupil B was currently being seen at Children's 
Hospital. The social worker's most recent contact with the prin- 
cipal and teacher revealed that Pupil B's behavior continues to 
be disrupting and a referral has been made to the Auer Avenue 
Special Servicos 'enter for a diagnostic evaluation. If the 
application is accepted, the social worker will contact the other 
school social worker, inform her of previous activity, and request 
a copy of the future staffing notes. 

Case three, an educational problem, illustrated the complexity of the 

factors that impede a pupil's progress in school. The utilization of school 

personnel to clarify the problem and assist in developing an educational plan 

for the pupil was considered essential. 

Pupil C, age 13# presented concerns to the school with respect to 
his educational problems. The school social worker was requested 
to obtain background material to complement other assessment pro- 
cedures. With these data, along with other information and test 
results, a school staffing was held to consider the most appropriate 
educational program for Pupil C. The personnel in the staffing in- 
cluded the social worker, psychologist, guidance counselor, vice- 
principal, and the teacher. It was the consensus of this staffing 
that Special C placement be made available and that assignment to a 
group counseling program conducted by a psychologist be given with 
a request for a Volunteer Aide in the Psychological Services 
program. The social worker discussed these recommendations with 
the parent who agreed to allow Pupil C to participate in this 
overall educational program. Pupil C displayed rather signifi- 
cant improvement in attendance and began to participate in his 
school activities. While attendance problems precipitated the re- 
ferral to the school social worker, it was evident that the pre- 
disposing problems affecting the overall school adjustment and 
progress stemmed from the need for proper educational placement. 

However, Pupil C’s responses to his own family situation may have 
a negative affect upon school adjustment. 

Case four, a health problem, called for skilled counseling, understanding 

of sociocultural background, knowledge of community resources, and utilization 

of school services and procedures. 

Pupil D, age 16, was referred to the school social worker by a 
school administrator. The referral was based upon the fact that 
the pupil was pregnant. The situation concerning Pupil D's 
condition was discussed with the pupil and her parents by the 
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school social worker and school administrator* Because of the nature 
of the problem, the religious background of the family, and the 
language barrier, the social worker readily recognized the emotional 
trauma that existed. Through discussion, leading to a release of 
tension and anxieties, a plan was developed by the parents and Pupil D. 
Pupil D returned to her homeland after a release from school was 
obtained* Pupil D did return home shortly after delivery to be with 
her family* In the process of helping Pupil 0 and her parents accept 
the realities of Pupil D's condition, the possibilities for economic 
and medical assistance were explored with the family as well as with 
the appropriate social service agencies* Upon Pupil D's return home, 
arrangements for home tutoring were made* 

Case five, a home problem, requesting school Social Work services pointed 

up the cooperative wcrking relationship between the supportive services in the 

school, the alertneos of the teacher vdio sought assistance, and the alertness 

of the parent who expressed her concerns to the social worker* 

FUpil E, age 10, was referred to the school social worker by the 
school psychologist who suspected that problems in the home were 
interfering with school progress and adjustment* Pupil E was un- 
responsive in class and appeared quite depressed* The problems 
detected in the psychological appraisal indicated conflict between 
Pupil E and her mother* Home visitation and discussion with Pupil 
E's mother revealed that Pupil E's father died recently, and the 
father' 8 death seemed to create a fear on the part of Pupil E that 
another member of the family would die* The Introduction of a 
female teenage cousin in the home has helped Pupil E* The mother 
did acknowledge that, in the past, her relationship with Pupil E 
has been poor, but that she has been endeavoring to become closer to 
her da'ighter to develop a more positive relationship and interpret 
how children will react to the loss of a parent* The psychologist 
received this information, and it seemed apparent that the mother 
gained some understanding as to her daughter's feelings and 
behavior* Pupil E subsequently made gains in her school adjustment, 
but these gains were not lasting. Alter the case was closed, it 
was again considered for re-opening since Pupil E was finding it 
difficult to adjust to the classroom setting* This is the kind of 
case situation that should be followed up through various supportive 
services as an ongoing case so that Pupil E receives continuous help* 

Case six, a request for information, illustrated the utilization of 

Social Work services as a liaison between school, home, and conmunity services 

which provided for a sharing of vital information leading to shared endeavors 

in reducing the pupil's school anxieties* 
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Pupil F, age six and a foster child, was referred by her 
classroom teacher who requested information about the family 
background. Pupil F seemed very confused, slow at catching 
onto things, and lacking life experiences. After conferring 
with tho teacher who had expressed a desire to work Jointly 
with the foster mother on a somewhat individualized learning 
program for Pupil F's benefit, the social worker consulted with 
the Milwaukee County Welfare Department caseworker who explained 
that Pupil F had experienced numerous moves and been subjected 
to much bizarre behavior which accounted for her disorganized 
personality. This information was shared with the referring 
teacher and arrangements were made for the teacher, foster mother, 
and County Welfare caseworker to have regular conferences. 

The preceding case studies briefly summarized the detailed involvement of 

the social worker in the emotional, educational, health, and home problems of 

project pupils. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 



GRADE LEVEL: K-12 

NUMBER OF PUPILS: 870 

PROJECT BUDGET: $117,737.00 

STAFF: 1 Supervisor* 

11 Psychologists* 

2 Teachers of 
Emotionally Disturbed* 
U Clerical 



SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 

All Title I ESEA Schools 
Public and Non-Public 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of Curriculua and Instruction 
Title I Office 



ERIC 



*705t Funded by State Division for 
Handicapped Children 



PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 



••• to provide individual and group therapy 
for children with serious learning, 
emotional, and behavior problems ... 



Population 

The project served pupils in 
grades K-12 with special concen- 
tration on pupils in grades K-4. 
Pupils roferred by teachers and 
administrators usually demonstrated 
seriously inadequate coping behavior 
in handling learning, behavior, and 
emotional problems. Examples of 
these self-defeating coping 
strategies were the following: 

1. Acting-out behavior 

a. Defensive acts 

b. Hostile acts 

c. Destructive acts 

2. Withdrawal behavior 

a. Sleeping 

b. Daydreaming 

c. Retreating from peers 

3. Passive behavior 

4. Neuretic behavior 

a. Anxiety states 

b. Fears 

c . Depression 

5. Psychotic behavior. 



Description 

This project provided psy- 
chotherapeutic services to 
Title I pupils, inservice 
activities for non-professional 
as well as professional staff, 
and involvement opportunity for 
parents and the community 
members. The types of psycho- 
therapeutic activities available 
for ESEA Title I children were 
facilitative therapy, behavior 
modification techniques, and 
cognitive skill development. 
Facilitative therapy was an 
individually designed psycho- 
educational program utilising 
such materials as programmed 
instruction, pictures, tapes, 
games, stories, and manipulative 
objects applied with the help of 
a teacher, parent aide, or an 
older child for whom the 
psychologist acts as the 
initiator and consultant. 

Specific behavior modification 
techniques were used with 
individuals, groups, or a total 
classroom to guide the behavior 
of the withdraw*.!, aggressive, 
verbal, or non-verbal pupil. 
Cognitive skill development was 
based upon theoretical constructs 
similar to those used by Piaget 
concerning the process of 
acquiring systems of thinking. 



Objectives Evaluated 

Since the project objectives varied by specific individuals treated in 
therapy, it was impractical to list objectives for the total project population. 
To give a clearer view of the types of objectives and means used to attain these 
objectives, a number of case reports were selected for the reader. 

Evaluation Procedures 

The Title I psychologists were asked to list the names of pupils who have 
had therapy during the year or were presently in therapy sessions. The 
psychologists estimated the degree of success that therapy was having or had for 
each pupil listed. Each of the eleven project psychologists were asked to write 
descriptive and infomative case reports for two therapy pupils chosen randomly 
from three success categories: unsuccessful, moderately successful, and very 

successful. The psychologists were asked to include in their case reports the 
answers to the following questions: 

1. Why was the pupil recommended for therapy? 

2. Who reconmended the pupil to you initially? 

3. What in your opinion was the pupil's problem(s)? 

A. What behavior was symptomatic of the pupil's problem(s)? 

5. What objective and subjective procedures were used for 
diagnosis of the pupil's problem(s)? 

6. What inferences were made from these observations? 

7. What specific treatment procedures did you use in 
attesting to lessen or eliminate the pupil's problem(s)? 

3. Was the treatment of therapy successful or unsuccessful? 

9. What specific pupil behaviors led you to conclude that 
the therapy was either successful or unsuccessful? 

10. What reconnendations have been made for the pupil at this 
point in time? 
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Previous Evaluation Findings 

The 1966-1967 formal evaluation used a pretest-posttest one group 
evaluation design to assess pupil progress in arithmetic computation, conduct, 
reading, and attitudes toward school, self, peers, academio success, morale, 
self-image, and interpersonal relationships with peers and teachers. Statistically 
significant growth, at the .05 level, was found only in arithmetic computation 
and reading. 

The 1967-1968 formal evaluation compared treatment and comparison pupils on 
their self-concept and attitude toward school. A multiple regression and covar- 
iance procedure found no significant differences between projeot and non-projeot 
pupils. The criterion measures for primary project and non-project pupils were 
adjusted for initial differences between the groups in IQ, reading level, and 
attendance. The criterion measures for intermediate project and non-project 
pupils were adjusted for initial differences in IQ, academic report card grades, 
conduct, and attendance. 

The formal evaluation for the 1968-1969 academic year used a pretest- 
posttest control group evaluation design to compare project and non-project pupils 
on their conduct, attendance, and attitude toward self. A multiple regression and 
covariance procedure adjusted the criterion measures for initial differences 
between project and non-project pupils in sex, grade level, IQ, attendance, and 
age. 

The comparison pupils had significantly better attendance and conduct than 
the project pupils. However, the reliability of this finding was lessened some- 
what by the inability of the adjusting variables to account for more than half 
of the pupil perfomance on any criterion measure. (See Appendix A.) 
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For all previous formal evaluations, principals and teachers have agreed 
upon the value and importance of the services rendered by the psychologists to 
the schools. 



Current Evaluation Findings 

Of the 22 case reports especially written by the project psychologists for 
the present evaluation, three were sele^ ted as reports which represented each of 
three success categories and which aptly answered the ten questions previously 
listed in the evaluation procedures section. Oie very successful case, one 
moderately successful case, and one unsuccessful case are presented so that the 
reader may have a clearer understanding of the role of a Title I psychologist. 



Very Successful Case 

Pupil A, age 11 and in fifth grade, was recommended for therapy 
by her teacher and vice-principal because she seemed to have a 
short attention span and to be unable to follow directions . She 
found reading to be extremely difficult and displayed little 
self-confidence, sucking her thumb or finger much of the time. 

In the psychologist's opinion, Pupil A's problems were multiple. 
She was academically retarded approximately three to three and 
one-half years behind grade placement. She seemed to have an 
orientation toward non-achievement as well as an anxiety and 
hostility toward scholastic achievement. Her self-image was 
poor and she needed constant encouragement and motivation. 

Pupil A was withdrawn and timid in the classroom, but on the 
playground she was very talkative and playful in a masculine 
way. She was unable to control her temper and fighting with 
peers became more and more frequent. 

Several objective and subjective procedures were used for 
diagnosis of Pupil A's problems. The Kechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children measured her intellectual functioning. The 
Wide Range Achievement Test measured her acadenio level. The 
Bender Visual-ttotor Gestalt Test diagnosed her viaual-ootor 
perception. The subjective procedures used for diagnosis were 
the Thematic Apperception Test, House-Tree -Person, Incomplete 
Sentences, cumulative folder, and conferences with teacher, 
mother, school nurse, social worker, and vice-principal . 
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The diagnostic procedures revealed that Pupil A was functioning 
in the mildly retarded range of mental ability, achieving three 
to three and one-half years less than grade placement in the 
areas of arithmetic, spelling, and reading, and was holding 
feelings of extreme inadequacy. A neurological examination of 
Pupil A showed no evidence of a chronic-progressive disease of 
the nervous system. 

Specific treatment procedures were established to lessen or 
eliminate Pupil A's problems. A group of four children in 
the same grade, nearly the same age, and having similar 
problems met for one hour a week for psycho-educational 
therapy. The two boys and two girls spent the first half 
hour discussing different situations that had developed in 
their classroom during the previous week that had caused 
them to get into a fight, lose their temper, or become sad 
or unhappy. The use of the School Apperception Method cards 
proved very successful in the therapy sessions. The second 
half hour was used to help the pupils with their individual 
reading difficulties. 

The psychologist felt that, after a parent interview and 
several conferences with the school social worker, little 
help could be expected from the home situation and that 
treatment procedures would therefore be wholly school 
centered. 

The teacher, vice-principal, reading teacher, and psychologist 
all felt that the psycho-educational therapy program with Pupil 
A has been very successful. The classroom teacher reported 
that Pupil A now follows directions 80 to 90 percent of the 
time and has a much longer attention span than before therapy. 

The reading teacher reported that Pupil A finds her reading 
more interesting and seems to have more confidence in her 
academic work. On the playground and in the classroom, she has 
been able to control her temper and hasn't been in a fight for 
approximately five weeks . She has very few absences from school 
and now needs less encouragement and motivation to do her academic 
work. 

The recocmendaticns for Pupil A regarding her school life had to 
take into consideration her basio intellectual functioning, which 
seems to lie within the mildly retarded range, and the gap between 
her current measured academic level and her potential. Pupil A was 
recceaended for Special "C" place sent so she could profit from a 
lower pupil-teacher ratio, receive individual attention, and work 
at an academic level comensurate with her potential. Until place- 
ment is made, she should continue to receive help in the special, 
remedial classes available. Therapy sessions will be terminated 
gradually so she will not rely on these sessions more than is 
necessary. Conferences between olassroon teacher, remedial 
teachers, and psychologist should be held periodically to make 
sure the total well-being of the client continues. 
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Moderately Successful Case 



Pupil B was recommended for therapy because of her "over 
dependence on adults". The recommendation was made by the 
teacher who felt that Pupil B was acting immature and 
demanding an excessive amount of attention in cl^ss. 

Teacher coninents indicated that she cried easily and that 
she frequently mentioned running away. At the time of the 
referral, she was ten-years-old and in grade 4B. 

She had previously been recommended for psychological 
evaluation in June, 1966, when she was seven. At that time, 
she was tested in the dull nomal range of intelligence and 
was diagnosed as a child with average mental ability with 
an overlay of emotional problems. Recomnendations at that 
time were for the classroom teacher to encourage her to 
enter into group activities and to possibly set up some 
counseling with the mother. Re-evaluation was also recom- 
mended. She was again seen by a psychologist in June, 1969, 
at which time her intellectual ability appeared to be mildly 
retarded. She was inoluded in psycho-educational therapy in 
oixler to establish rapport for more valid testing. Reconmen- 
datio. * at that time were made for class placement in an 
educable mentally retarded class. Additional reconxoendations 
were made for teachers to utilize tape recorders, films, and 
oral directions since her greatest strengths were in the 
verbal area. The problem of dependency was still seen as an 
emotional problem. 

Pupil B was seen by the current ESEA school psychologist in 
October of this year because of the previous psychological. 
Further intellectual testing was not done but a personality 
assessment was made. A psychological interview, House-Tree- 
Person Test, Incomplete Sentences, and classroom observations 
were used as diagnostic tools. A Teachers' Check List was 
filled out by her teacher. She was seen as a child whose 
general intellectual functioning appeared to be within the 
borderline retarded range with potential in the dull normal 
range. Personality data indicated a child who felt powerless 
and somewhat thwarted. Data indicated feelings of inadequacy, 
insecurity, and a need for greater structure. It was the 
opinion of the psychologist that Pupil B was coping with her 
unset needs by regression to more infantile modes of behavior. 
Classroom and playground observations indicated a child who 
had difficulty in getting along with her peers, frequently 
cried, sucked her thumb, and demanded an excessive amount of 
attention -roa her teacher. After initial observations and 
testing, the psychologist recommended inclusion in psycho- 
educational therapy in addition to a parent conference and 
social worker investigation of her emotional status in the 
family. The psychologist also suggested that the teacher 
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use social praise for acceptable academic and social behavior 
and, where possible, ignore some of the immature demands for 
attention. 

Pupil B was included in psycho-educational therapy with two 
other girls. Composition of the group was carefully chosen so 
that one of the girls was quite withdrawn and tended toward 
fantasy, but was doing fairly successful academic work. The 
other girl in the group was about equal to Pupil B intellec- 
tually and tended to be more aggressive in her actions. Play 
therapy and verbal techniques were used to discuss feelings 
of anger, constructive ways of handling anger, and social 
interaction among girls was encouraged. The atmosphere of 
therapy was generally supportive and she responded extremely 
well. The psychologist made an effort to give great support 
and attention for independent action on Pupil B's part and 
allowed the other girls in the group to react to her more 
imnature behavior. Observations during therapy indicated that 
the pleasant relationship between the therapist and Pupil B 
was strong and a feeling of real friendship had grown with the 
other girls. She attempted successfully to interact on a more 
mature basis. The support and friendship in therapy appeared 
to give her greater self-confidence. It is the opinion of the 
psychologist that Pupil B progressed during the year through 
psycho-educational therapy. However, before the recommendation 
for her placement within an educable mentally retarded class 
was processed, she was quite suddenly transferred to another 
school. Before the transfer, a conference with her teacher 
indicated that outbursts of tears were less frequent, that she 
was turning in more academic work, and managing to get along 
better with her peers. The sudden transfer to another school 
was of concern to the psychologist since it was felt that Pupil 
B needed a more gradual termination. Therefore, the psychologist 
visited her at the now school and attempted to make the termi- 
nation less abrupt, Her reactions at that time were warm and 
affectionate and it was the opinion of the psychologist that 
she had established sufficient stability to make the adjustment. 
It was also the opinion of the psychologist that many of her 
problems would be decreased in a smaller class while competing 
with children whose intellectual abilities were mere similar to 
her own. 

The psychologist recommended that the ESEA psychologist at the 
new school maintain some communication with her teacher in order 
to give her a feeling of support. In terminating with Pupil B, 
the psychologist also indicated that while she would be going to 
a new school, consunication between the psychologist and her 
would not be disrupted since the psychologist would visit 
occasionally at her new school and suggested that she write a 
letter occasionally to the psychologist. This recommendation was 
made for several reasons. One reason was that she would not feel 
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cut off in the sudden loss of support from a strong relationship. 

A secondary reason was that the psychologist felt that the use of 
written conwunication with good motivation would be beneficial to 
her academic achievement. 

Additional recommendation, if possible, would still include some 
parent counseling, but past history indicated that this suggestion 
is difficult to implement since the mother seems to be somewhat 
unstable and therefore not too reliable in keeping appointments. 

The psychologist felt that Pupil B made good progress during the 
year and that the combination of psycho-educational therapy and 
placement in an educational milieu where academic demands are more 
comaensurate with her intellectual ability will probably succeed 
in helping hor perform at an optimal level. Recommendations for the 
current teacher would still include praise for independent action 
and academic striving and encouragement for social interaction with 
her peers. Multimedia approaches to learning, as recommended by the 
previous psychologist, are still a valid reconmendation also. 



Unsuccessful Case 



Pupil C was recommended for therapy by his teacher and the vice- 
principal because he was perceived to be very hyperactive and 
explosive with little self-control or self-motivation, The boy, 
13 years old and in seventh grade, spent much of hie time either 
daydreaming or talking to classmates. Assignments were seldom 
consisted; math was his best subject and the one liked best. 

He was administered the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
which found him to be currently functioning in the borderline 
retardation range of intelligence according to verbal estimates, 
but at the upper limits of the dull nomal range according to 
performance estimates. His overall perfonaance wa9 at the upper 
limits of the borderline retardation range of ability. His 
greatest relative strength wa3 revealed in his ability to focus 
on detail. Arithmetic reasoning (largely auditoiy memory ^ verbal 
abstract reasoning, and the ability to learn and record new 
material under the pressure of time fell in the average range. 

His poorest showing was in nonverbal abstract reasoning. Other 
poor scores were in gaining information through experience and 
schooling, general comprehension, expressive vocabulary, And in 
working concretely with part-whole relationships, There was 
reason to suspect that the boy may possess average or near aver- 
age potential. According to his perfomance on the Wide Range 
Achievement Test (reading pronounci at ion A, 6) spelling 4.6), he 
was functioning 2.6— 2.8 years below his grade placement in 
reading pronounci at ion and spelling. He equaled or exceeded 
approximately seven to eight percent of hi9 peer population in 
this general area. His reproductions of the designs in the Bender 
Visual-Motor Gestalt Test indicated some difficulty in perception 
and eye-hand coordination. Hie greatest trouble appeared to be in 



integrating the various components of a two-part design. He had a 
poor left-right orientation. Projective testing (Diagnostic Inter- 
view, Incomplete Sentences, Thematic Apperception Test and Drawings) 
revealed a boy with little motivation to achieve. He tells himself 
he can learn if he wants to, but he seldom possesses this desire. 

He seeks comfort by slipping off into daydreaming and fantasy or by 
shifting the focus away from his vulnerability by doing things he 
knows will make the teacher angry and by creating a generalized 
disturbance for his peers. This defensive technique was often in 
evidence during a time when he was part of a small group of boys 
that was meeting regularly with this psychologist. It appeared 
that he had guilt feelings that were demanding punishment, both 
self-inflicted and imposed. He did not like himself, and there 
appeared to be some generalized feeling of fear of abandonment 
or rejection. He also carried some fear of physical threat. 

Treatment was begun by including him in a group of six boys, meeting 
weekly. Goals included the uncovering of his fears and guilt feel- 
ings. Efforts to foster insight into his feelings and his response 
were made, but his defenses apparently remained too strong and his 
maneuvering too intense to allow the *roup process to function 
effectively. Pupil C is currently being seen in individual weekly 
sessions. Therapy has become much more directive. Programmed 
materials are being used in an effort to provide him with inmediate 
reinforcement and to give the therapist an opportunity to assist him 
in his handling of failure and the desire to abandon the task at hand. 
Efforts continue to relate short-term with long-tenn goals, to keep 
these goals clear, and to impress upon him his responsibility in the 
therapy process. Some success has been seen by the therapist in this 
one-to-one relationship. He completed an entire booklet during a 
single session— and this because he wanted to. However, it is doubt- 
ful whether there has been any perceivable carry-over into other 
situations. This treatment procedure will probably continue to the 
end of this school year. 



SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL AND SERVICE CENTERS 



GRADE LEVEL: K-8 

NUMBER OF PUPILS: 484 
PROJECT BUDGET: $344,268.00 

STAFF: 



1 Coordinator 

2 Administrators 
2 Psychologists* 

2 Guidance Specialists 
2 Social Workers* 

2 Speech Pathologists* 
2 Clinical Educators* 

6 Diagnostic Teachers* 
2 Reading Specialists 



4 Reading Clinical Teachers 
2 Assistant Social Workers 
1 Speech Therapist* 

6 Diagnostic Teacher Aides** 
1 Physician 
1 Clinical Assistant 
1 Medical Secretary 

5 Clerical 



SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 

All Title I Schools Eligible 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
Title I Office 



*70$ Funded by State Division for 
Handicapped Children 

**Two Funded r (Q$ by State Division for 
Handicapped Children 



SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL AND SERVICE CENTERS 



... an interdisciplinary approach to the 
early diagnosis of pupil educational needs 
and problems ... 



Description 



Population 

Pupils referred to the centers 
by administrators, teachers, and 
supportive professional personnel 
were given attention on a priority 
basis. The following criteria were 
established to provide a service 
priority: 

1. Pupils in grades K-4 in ESEA 
schools and not handicapped 

2. Pupils in grades K-4 in ESEA 
schools and handicapped 

3. Pupils in grades 5-8 in ESEA 
schools and in another Title 
I project 

4. Pupils in grades K-4 not in 
ESEA schools but handicapped 

5. Pupils above eighth grade in 
ESEA schools and in another 
Title I project 

6. Pupils in grades 5“8 not in 
ESEA schools but handicapped 

7. Other referred pupils. 



Pupils referred to the centers 
were placed on a waiting list and 
sent to the center at the earliest 
possible date. At the center, the 
pupil's problem was diagnosed by 
all center personnel. Recommenda- 
tions were formed by each specialist 
and discussed in a team meeting of 
the center specialists. The 
conclusions drawn from this meeting 
were written into a summary report 
containing recommendations forwarded 
to the pupil's school. School 
personnel were expected to follow 
the educational plan developed by 
the Special Educational and Service 
Centers. Clinical educators were 
available as liaison personnel to 
interpret, support, evaluate, ar.d 
follow-up the recommended 
educational plan. 

The services offered by a 
center included Clinical Education 
Services, Diagnostic Medical 
Services, Educable Mentally Retarded 
Diagnostic Classes, Guidance 
Services, Learning Impairment 
Diagnostic Class, Psychological 
Services, Reading Clinic, School 
Social Work Services, and a Speech, 
Language, and Hearing Clinic. 
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Objectives Evaluated 



The Special Educational and Service Centers will: 

1, Make recommendations which can be used in the educational 
planning for the disadvantaged ar.d handicapped children 
referred to the centers and, concurrently, identify the 
educational needs and problems of those children, 

2, Identify and help develop programs based on the education- 
al needs of children. 



Evaluation Procedures 



Objective 1 



The Special Educational and Service Centers will make 
recommendations which can be used in the educational 
planning for the disadvantaged and handicapped children 
referred to the centers and, concurrently, identify the 
educational needs and problems of these children, 

A questionnaire was sent to those teachers whose pupils were returned to 
class with a recommended education plan designed by one of the centers. The 
teachers were informed of the services rendered by the center and were asked 
to express their perception regarding these services and the influence on the 
pupils concerned. 

Another questionnaire of a similar nature was given to principals of the 
home schools for pupils referred to the centers. The principals were request- 
ed to evaluate the services rendered to the pupils and the value of the center 
recommendations , 

For all pupils seen by the centers, a study was initiated noting the 
dates of referral, diagnosis, staffing conference, and summary report sent to 
the school, A comparison of the amount of time spent to accomplish each 

phase was made as well as a comparison of the first and second semesters re- 
garding the time spent on the respective phases of the center process. 



Objective 2 



The Speoial Educational and Service Centers will identify 
and help develop programs based on the educational needs 
of the children. 

A case study was requested from the centers to illustrate the interdis- 
ciplinary approach taken to the development of special pupil educational 
programs. 



Previous Evaluation Findings 

Tho 1968-1969 formal evaluation indicated that teachers and principals 
generally agreed that the p;x>ject has been satisfactory in its ability to pro- 
vide them with a better understanding of pupil problems. The teachers felt 
that their pupils made small positive changes in behavior as a res’ilt of the 
diagnostic and treatment service of this project. 



Current Evaluation Findings 



Objective 1 

The Special Educational and Service Centers will make 
recommendations which can be used in the educational 
planning for the disadvantaged and handicapped children 
referred to the centers, and, concurrently, identify 
the educational needs and problems of these children. 

The 118 questionnaires sent to teachers were returned by 97 • The 118 
questionnaires sent to principals were returned by 93 • The results of the 
questionnaires were similar in nature. Both principals and teachers indicated 
there was a slight positive change in the pupil since his return from the 
centers. The average pupil rating fell between no change and a small change 
on the scale. The teachers and principals both felt that the service given 
by the centers was effective. Principals and teachers rated the school's 
ability to perform the recommendations of the center between somewhat and 



well on the scale and both groups agreed that the recommended methods and 
techniques were somewhat effective. Teacher reasons for tho schools limited 
ability to follow recommendations were: 

1. There was not enough time to follow the suggestions. 

2. Pupil problems could rot always be solved in the 
classroom. 

3. Ihe service needed was not available in the school. 

The teachers and principals responded that their attitude toward the 
Special Educational and Service Centers was alre?vdy positive or became more 
positive after seeing the center work. The objective above was considered 
accomplished. 

The average time used to process a referral is reported in figures 18 
and 19. The data were based on cases closed during the first and second 
semester of 1969-1970 school year. The referral to diagnosis designation 
represents the average number of days between the time the child was referred 
to the center and his first diagnosis. The diagnosis to staffing designation 
represents the average number of days between the first diagnosis and the time 
of the staffing conference. The staffing to summary designation represents 
the average number of days between the staffing and the date the summary re- 
port was sent to the school. 
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referral to 

•••••* •••••• diagnosis 



N=61 cases completed 



Fig. 18 — Average time distribution for processing referrals to 

Special Educational and Service Centers, fir3t semester 



staffing to 
summary ... 



diagnosis to 
staffing ... 




Fig. 19 — Average time distribution for processing referrals to 

Special Educational and Service Centers, second semester 



Objective 2 



The Special Educational and Service Centers will identify 
and help develop programs based on the educational needs 
of children. 

The Special Educational and Service Centers handled a variety of cases 

with an indepth interdisciplinary approach. The following is a case study of 

one of the children referred to the center this year. 

A pupil was referred by a Central-City ESEA school for 
evaluation because of hie. (1) truancy - he had attended 
school only several dayc. of the semester, the remainder 
were spent roaming the neighborhood or staying at a com- 
munity service agency, (2) speech - he was difficult to 
understand and often ’/ithdrew rather than communicate, and 
(3) aggressive behavior - he had a record, of suspensions 
and assaulted a classroom aide. The staff at the center 
' recommended place?snt. in a center's diagnostic class for 
more extensive examination. 

Since the pupil had rejected everything associated 
with school, the guidance counselor built rapport by tak- 
ing him bowling and having lunch with him. They visited 
the center, later stayed a short while, and finally attend- 
ed full time. 

The social worker looked into the family dynamics and 
found this boy the ninth of twelve children, two of whom 
were already in the EMR program. The mother was overwhelmed 
with problems which the social worker attempted to alleviate. 

Since his attention span was short, the center physician 
recommended the boy receive chemotherapy. After this therapy, 
he was able to attend to tasks in the classroom and build his 
academic skills. 

The speech clinic diagnosed the boy's type of speech and 
language problems and made reconmendations to the speech thera- 
pist who met with him on a daily basis. The pupil gradually 
emerged from his non-communicative shell. 

The reading clinician suggested teacher methods and 
materials appropriate to the pupil's particular needs. 

Pupil personality and motor functioning were tested by the 
psychologist and baselines were set for counseling. 

With this information and her own observations of the boy, 
the classroom teacher was able to develop a program of instruc- 
tion to meet this boy's needs in light of his strengths and 
weaknesses. When he entered the class, the boy was reserved 
and kept his face covered. This ceased and he established 
good peer relationships. Although some problems did emerge, 
such as shake-down3 and periods of moodiness, he developed 
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not only the academic skills but also a sense of self-dignity* 
Psychological testing said classroom observation Indicated 
he was a boy of limited capabilities and placement was made in 
tho EMR program where he was able to experience success at his 
level of functioning. The clinical teacher was available at 
this point for carry-over of staff findings from the center to 
the EMR class. 
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SOCIAL IMPROVEMENT 





GRADE LEVEL: 


2-12 




NUMBER OF PUPILS: 6,224 




PROJECT BUDGET: 


$20,000.00 




STAFF: 


1 Supervisor* 






6 Instructors 




SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 


Alien-Field 


M&cDowell 


Bruce-Guadalupe Community 


Auer 


McKinley 


Emmaus Lutheran 


Brown 


Meinecke 


Francis Community 


Fifth 


Ninth 


Martin Luther King Community 


Forest Home 


Palmer 


Leo Community 


Garfield 


Siefert 


Michael Community 


Holmes 


Twelfth 


St. Stephen Lutheran 


Hopkins 


Twentieth 




Kilboum 


Twenty-first 




LaFollette 


Vieau 




Lloyd 


Walnut 




We3t Division 





PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
Title I Office 



*Board Funded 



ERiC 
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SOCIAL IMPROVEMENT 



, , to provide educational experience in the 
areas of human and personal relations ... 



Population 

The Social Improvement 
project operated primarily 
at the elementary school 
level with the exception of 
one secondary school. At the 
elementary school level, 
project personnel worked 
with entire classes from 
P3 through grade 8. Approx- 
imately seventy-five percent 
of the project classes were 
at the intermediate level, 
grades 4-6. 

At the participating 
high school, individual 
pupils selected by the 
principal or guidance 
counselor attended social 
improvement classes, on a 
voluntary basis, three times 
a week over a nine week 
period. 



Description 

The Social Improvement 
teacher provided appropriate 
materials related to grooming, 
hygiene, manners, improvement 
of self-image, and interpersonal 
relationships. These materials 
ware presented through discussion 
groups, audio-visuals, role- 
playing situations, panel 
discussions, and general 
question and answer periods, 

A culminating activity 
for most classes and groups was 
a dining experience in the form 
of a restaurant breakfast or 
lunch or an outdoor picnic. 

Each objective of the project 
was focused on this culminating 
activity. 
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Objective Evaluated 



At the conclusion of the project: 

1. The majority of pupils participating in the Sooial 
Improvement project Hill evidence improvement in 
personal hygiene, grooming, manners, acceptable 
language, attitude toward school and self, and the 
ability to got along with others as perceived by 
regular classroom and project teaohers. 

Evaluation Procedures 

A questionnaire regarding pupil change in the areas of manners, grooming, 
acceptable language, personal hygiene, attitude toward school and self, and the 
ability to get along with others was sent to six project teachers and to 76 
classroom teachers whose pupils participated in the Sooial Improvement project. 

Previous Evaluation Findings 

The 1967-1960 formal evaluation of this projeot used a multiple 
regression end covariance model to analyze project pupil end non-project pupil 
attitudes toward school and self. The attitude scores for both groups of pupils 
vero .ldjusted for initial differences between the groups in conduct, attendance, 
reading, language ability, arithmetic, social studies, science, art, music, and 
physical education. The results of this analysis indicated that there was 
insufficient evidence to state that the project was more effective in building 
positive attitudes toward school and self than a comparison project. 

In 1968-1969, 16 of 20 classroom teachers in five sasrle elementary schools 
ranked the Social Improvement project as one cf the three most beneficial pro- 
jects of the Title I Program. 
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Current Evaluation Findings 



Fifty-two teachers of a random sample of 76 elementary olassroom teachers 
whose pupils participated in the Social Improvement program responded to a 
survey concerning project effectiveness a3 measured by teacher perceptions of 
pupil change. Their responses are displayed in Table 34. 



TABLE 34 

SOCIAL IMPROVEMENT PROJECT RJPIL CHANGE 
PERCEIVED BY CLASSROOM TEACHERS 



N»52 



Area 


Much 

Change 


Some 

Change 


Little 

Chango 


Manners 


8 


34 


10 


Grooming 


9 


30 


13 


Personal Hygiene 


10 


30 


11 


Acceptable Language 


3 


15 


24 


Attitude Toward School 


6 


25 


21 


Attitude Toward Self 


8 


31 


13 


Ability To Get Along With Others 


7 


27 


18 



It appears that the majority of responding olassroom teachers felt that 
their pupils exhibited some or much change in manners, grooming, personal 
hygiene, attitude toward school and self, and ability to get along with others. 
The majority of teachers felt that there had been little change in the area of 
acceptable language. The projeot objective was considered accomplished. 

All six projeot teachers responded to a questionnaire concerning project 
effectiveness as measured by their perceptions of pupil ohangs. 
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TABLE 35 



SOCIAL IMPROVEMENT PROJECT BJPIL CHANGE 
PERCEIVED BY PROJECT STAFF 



N=6 





Mu oh 


Some 


Little 


Area 


Change 


Change 


Change 


Manners 


3 


3 


0 


Grooming 


2 


4 


0 


Personal Hygiene 


5 


1 


0 


Acceptable Language 


2 


3 


1 


Attitude Toward School 


0 


6 


0 


Attitude Toward Self 


4 


2 


0 


Ability To Get Along With Others 


0 


5 


1 



Table 35 indicates that project teachers felt that their pupils exhibited 
the greatest change in the areas of personal hygiene and attitude toward self. 
Two teachers felt that there had been little pupil change in the areas of 
acceptable language and ability to get along with others. 
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OUTDOOR EDUC; ION 



GRADE LEVEL: K-6 

NUMBER OF PUPILS: 28,058 

PROJECT BUDGET: $47,495.00 

STAFF: 



1 Supervising Teacher 
1 Driver 
1 Naturalist* 

? Clerical** 
i Clerical*** 



SCHOOL INVOLVED: 



All Title I ESEA Elementary Schools 
Public and Non-Public 



RUXJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Divisicn of Curriculua and Instruction 
Division of Municipal Recreation and Adult Education 
Title I Office 



*1/2 Time 

**50 Board Funded 

***1/5 Time 





OUTDOOR EDUCATION 



...to give pupils the opportunity to learn 
about the natural and man-made environment 
outside of the school building ... 



Naturalist Project 

A naturalist service was 
offered to Title I public and 
non-public interpretive centers: 
Grant Park, Palymyra, and 
Hawthorn Glen. Based upon a 
teacher request, a field trip 
was authorized and scheduled to 
one of the centers. A 
naturalist guide at each center 
provided an orientation on 
safety rules and regulations 
connected with outdoor life and 
displayed and discussed specimens 
of our natural resources. 

Teachers were provided sugges- 
tions for classroom and 
conservation projects. The 
project concentrated on serving 
children in grades kindergarten 
through fourth grade. 



Naturemoblle Project 

A mobile laboratory 
brought the world of conserva- 
tion and science to children of 
Title I public and non-public 
elementary schools. Upon 
requrst of the principal, the 
W x 10* laboratory was sent 
to the r chool, accompanied by a 
laboratory interpreter. Twenty- 
four students could be 
accoonodated at a time, divided 
equally among three investiga- 
tive stations. The pupils 
rotated among the three stations, 
spending a total of approximately 
one hour in the lab. Several 
themes were available, such as 
"Animal Adaptation", "Minute 
Plants and Animals", and "Urban 
Environment". 



Field Trip Project 

Based upon an allocation of transportation funds to each Title I public 
and non-public elementary schools, the classroom teacher, through the principal, 
submitted a field trip permit fora requesting bus transportation on a particular 
day to visit a parMcular place. The classroom teachsr was responsible for the 
actual nature of the field trip since the trips were to be selected so as to 
contribute to the specific goals and objectives for his pupils. Therefore, 
other than allotting and accounting for field trip transportation funds, the 
overall project was not directly involved or responsible for determining 
specific goals and objectives. However, the project did contribute a means by 
which the teacher could develop relevant learning experiences outside the con- 
fines of the classroom. 
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Evaluation Procedures 



Formal evaluations of this program, year after year, have indicated an 
overwhelming concurrence on the part of teachers, pupils, and parents that 
each of the three projects was of considerable value in widening the learning 
experiences of disadvantaged youngsters outside the regular classroom 
situation. Since these findings were consistent each evaluation year, the 
1969-1970 formal evaluation studied questions other than those involving the 
value of the three projects. The primary concern of the 1969-1970 evaluation 
was to see if Title I elementary schools went on significantly more field 
trips than did a comparison group of non-Titlr I elementary schools. 

Individual schools from Title I schools were matched with non-Title I 
elementary schools as closely as possible on their average daily membership 
for January, 1970, as reported in the Proceedings of the Board of School 
Directors dated February 3> 1970. Frequencies of field trips at all schools 
involved, as of April 30, 1970, were collected and a t-test was used to test 
the significance of the differencies between the mean frequencies of the two 
groups of schools. 

A questionnaire was sent to sixty-four third grade teachers in the 
Title I schools and sixty-four third grade teachers in the non-Title I schools 
to determine why some classes did not participate in the Field Trip project. 
Teachers, whose classes did participate, were asked to evaluate the success 
of the Field Trip objectives. 
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Current Evaluation Findings 

The primary question which the present projeot evaluation sought to 
ansvrer was, "Did Title I schools go on significantly more field trips pro- 
vided by the Field Trip project than nor.-Title I schools?" . Table 36 
indicates that Title I schools went on significantly more field trips than 
did comparable non-?itle I schools* 



TABLE 36 

FIELD TRIP FREQUENCY ANALYSIS FOR 
TITUS I AND NON-TITIE I SCHOOIS 



Group 


N 


Mean 


Dif. irenoe 


t-ratio 


Title I 
Schools 


2k 


50.96 


21.21 


2.77* 


Non-Title I 
Schools 


2k 


29.75 







^Significant at *01 level 



Figure 20 displays the percentages of Title I and non-Title I classrooms 
which went on 0, 1, 2, 3, U» and 5 or more field trips during the school year* 
These percentages were based upon the 30 third grade teachers at the Title I 
schools and the 52 third grade teachers at the non-Title I schools who 
responded to the questionnaire. 




Number of Field Tripe 



Fig. 20— Percentage of Field Tripe Taken by Title I 
and Non-Title I Third Orade Claearoooe 

While the percentage of classrooms in Title I schools which went on only 
one field trip was less than the percentage of classrooms in non-Title I 
schools, a greater percentage of classrooms in the Title I schools than non- 
Title I schools went on two or more fiel^j ' A. * (hiring the school year. This 
difference accounted for the statistically sign! Meant findings previously 
listed in Table 36. 
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Sixty-four third grade Title I teachers wore aeked to reD.ate to the 
relevance of the field trip learning experiences. Of the 50 responding 
teachers, 41 folt that the field trips offered learning experiences relevant 
to the third grade pupils. 
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TESTING SERVICES 



GRADE LEVEL: 


K-4 


NUMBER OF PUPILS: 


12,000 


PROJECT BUDGET: 


$27,650.00 


STAFF: 


1 Testing Specialist 
1 Clerical* 


SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 


Alien-Field 


Lloyd 


Auer 


MacDovell 


Brown 


McKinley 


Fifth 


Meinecke 


Forest Home 


Ninth 


Fourth 


Palmer 


Carfield 


Siefert 


Holmes 


Twelfth 


Hopkins 


Twentieth 


Kilboum 


Twenty-first 


LaFollette 


Victu 


Lee 


Walnut 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of Planning and Long-Range Development 
Title I Office 



*1/2 Tine 
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TESTING SERVICES 



to assist teachers in the use of test results 
for the identification and analysis of pupil learning 
difficulties ... 



Description 



Population 

Component A — Readiness and 
Achievement Testing: 

1* The Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests were administered in October 
to all PI pupils in the 24 Title I 
elementary schools. 

2. The Cooperative Primary Tests, 
Forms 12A and 23A, were administered 
in May to all P2 through P8 pupils 
in the 24 Title I elementary schools. 

Component B— Use and Inter- 
pretation of Primary Test Results: 

A total of 287 kindergarten, primary, 
and fourth grade teachers attended 
one or more sessions on this topic. 
Administrators of individual schools 
were also in attendance. 

Component C— Usefulness of 
Standardised Tests for the Identi- 
fication of Learning Disorders: 

A total of 233 kindergarten pupils 
were administered the Screening 
Test for the Assignment of Remedial 
Treatments and the Boehm Test of 
Basic Concepts in October, 



Component A— Readiness ani 
Achievement Testing: After the 
administration of the Metropoli- 
tan Readiness Tents and the 
Cooperative Primary Tests, 
school, class, and pupil score 
distributions were returned to 
the school. An item performance 
analysis by test skill was 
provided for the Total Title I 
population. When available, 
comparative performance data 
from previous years' testing 
were included in the feedback 
to the schools. 

Component B— Use and 
Interpretation of Test Results : 
Three inservice sessions were 
conducted in each of the 24 
Title I elementary schools. 

These sessions included an 
orientation in educational 
measurement and explanations 
regarding the interpretation 
and use of the item performance 
analysis and the subtest scores. 

Component C— 'Usefulness of 
Standardised Tests for Identifi- 
cation of Learning Disorders: 
Five kindergarten classes were 
administered the Screening Test 
for the Assignment of Remedial 
treatments and five kindergarten 
classes were administered the 
Boehm Test of Ljsic Concepts. 



Objectives Evaluated 



At the ond of the p ejects 

1. All 24 Title I target area elementary schools will have been 
provided readiness and achievement test results on primary 
school pupils. 

2. Fifty percent of the teachers attending the inservice sessions 
on the use and interpretation of standardized test results 
will answer correctly 70 percent of the itoms on a locally- 
designed test of measurement terms. 

3. Ar. evaluation will he made of the appropriateness* content* 
and ease of administration of the Screening Test for the 
Assignment of Remedial Treatments (START) and ,he Boehm Test 
of Basic Concepts as standardized instruments to be used 

in identifying learning disorders in kindergarten children. 



Evaluation Procedures 

Objective 1 

At the end of the project all 24 Title 1 target area 
elementary schools will have been provided readiness 
and achievement test results on primary school pupils. 

A tabulation was made of the number of staff sessions held at each of the 
24 Title I elementary schools for the purpose of interpreting scores and feed- 
ing back this information to these schools. 

Objective 2 

Fifty percent of the teachers attending the inservice sessions 
on the use and interpretation of standardized test results will 
answer correctly 70 percent of the items on a locally-deigned 
test of measurement terms. 

Kindergarten, primary, and fourth grade teachers participate ng in the 
measurement inservice sessions were given a locally-designed teit of measurement 
terns at the conclusion of the first wwo inservice sessiono at each school. 
QbJectiveJi 



An evaluation will be made of the appropriateness, content, 
and ease of administration of the Screening Test for the 



Assignment of Remedial Treatments (START) and the Boehm Test 
of Basic Concepts as standardized instruments to be used in 
identifying learning disorders in kindergarten children* 

Five kindergarten teachers >yere sent a questionnaire seeking their re- 
sponse to the appropriateness, content, and the ease of administration of the 
Screening Test for the Assignment of Remedial Treatments and the Boehm Test of 
Basic Concepts when given to kindergarten pupils. 

Administrator Survey 

Principals and assistant principals of the 24 Title I elementary schools 
were asked to respond to questionnaires regarding the usefulness and value of 
the Testing Services project. 

Teacher Survey 

A sample of teachers who received services from the Testing Service pro- 
ject were asked to give their perceptions of the usefulness and value of the 
project services. 



Previous Evaluation Findings 

The majority of the K-4 teachers and administrators of all Title I 
elementary schools felt that the item performance analysis and information 
given by tho project regarding teat results had been useful in analyzing 
specific academic strengths and weaknesses of pupils. 



Current Evaluation Findings 



Objective 1 

All 24 Title I target area elementary schools will 
have been provided readiness and achievement test 
reaults on primary school pupils. 



All 2 4 Title I elementary schools participated in the readiness and 
achievement testing provided by this project. Feedback of test results was 
provided each school in the form of class list reports of pupil scores; building 
and class distributions; and percentile norms for class , building, local Title 1 
target area, and nation (where available). This feedback included results of 
the PI Metropolitan Readiness testing in October of 1969 and the P2 through P 8 
Cooperative Primary testing in Kay of 1969* Results of the May 1970 adminis- 
tration of the Cooperative Primary Tests to P2-P8 pupils will be sent to the 
2i* schools in September, 1970. 

In addition to the computer output of these results, the project staff 
provided feedback of comparative performance data for fall of 1968 and spring 
of 1969 on the Cooperative Primary Tests. This feedback included an item 
performance analysis and an analysis of incorrect responses for each measured 
skill for the total target area. These results and their interpretation were 
given to each of the 24 target area schools at an inservice session held in 
each building. The objective wis considered met. 

Objective 2 

Fifty percent of the teachers attending the inservice 
sessions on the use and interpretation of standardized 
test results will answer correctly 70 percent of the 
items on a locally-designed test of measurement terms. 

Kindergarten, primary, and 4th Grade teachers participating in these 
inservice sessions held in the 24 Title I schools were given a locally-designed 
test of measurement terms at the conclusion of the first two inoervice sessions. 
This multiple choice test contained 13 items that applied to the interpretation 
and use of test results. Of a sample of 136 teachers taking the test, 81 or 
59. 6£ correctly answered 705? of the items concerning measurement. The objec- 
tive was considered met. 
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Objective 3 



An evaluation will be made of the appropriateness, content, 
and ease of administration of the Screening Teat for the 
Assignment of Remedial Treatments (START) and the Boehm 
Test of Basic Concepts as standardized instruments to be 
used in identifying learning disorders in kindergarten 
children. 

Five participating teachers were asked to respond to a survey as to the 
appropriateness, content, and ease of administration of these two standardized 
tests. Four of the five teachers completed the rating scale and survey. 

For both standardized tests, the completeness, organization, and clarity 
of directions for administering the tests, the overall format, the provision 
of practice items, and the appropriateness of the skills measured were seen 
as acceptable by all four of the responding teachers. The Boehm Test of Basic 
Concepts was seen as mors acceptable than the START test in the size and appro- 
priateness of printed items, the method of marking the items, the amount of 
time required for testing, and the appropriateness of the item difficulty level. 

The START test was considered more acceptable than the Boehm Test of Basic 
Concepts in the areas of the size and appropriateness of pictures, the under- 
standing of directions by the pupils, the interest of the pupil, and the use- 
fulness of the scores. This test was considered unacceptable in the amount of 
testing time required. 

Administrator Survey 

Forty-four of 45 of the principals and assistant principals of the 24 
Title I elementary schools responded to a questionnaire on the Testing Services 
project. The majority had attended workshop sessions on both the Metropolitan 
Readiness and Cooperative Primary Tests. 
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Twenty-six of the A4 responding administrators felt that the project had 
been of much help in identifying group instructional needs in their schools and 
helped them to determine and begin remediation pi-ograms needed by primary pupils. 

Teacher Survey 

Most of the 136 teachers who responded to a similar questioiinaire regarding 
the Testing Services project felt that even though the tests were difficult, 
time consuming, and feedback of results was slow, the results were of benefit 
in the grouping of pupils, in the evaluation of pupil strengths and weaknesses, 
and in the making of comparisons with ether pupils, classes, target area schools, 
and, in some instances, national norms at certain grade levels. 
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RECREATION FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 



GRADE LEVEL: K-Post High School 

v NUMBER OF PUPILS; 279 

PROJECT BUDGET: $23,900.00 

STAFF : l Supervisor* 

4 Directors 
1 Counselor 
26 Teachers 
1 Clerical 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of Municipal Recreation and Adult Education 

Title I Office 



jJ&M- 



O 

ERIC 



*Board Funded 



RECREATION FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 



... to meet the Individual and group recreational 
needs of mentally, physically, and multiple- 
handicapped and emotionally disturbed children ... 



Description 



Population 

The project served children 
who were physically handicapped, 
retarded, deaf, and emotionally 
disturbed. The children ranging 
in age from 6 to 19 years were 
elementary, junior high, secondary, 
ungraded, orthopedic, and retarded 
home instruction pupils, or pupils 
too severely handicapped for any 
type of formal Instruction, 



The project activities 
were implemented by the group 
method. A number of children 
were divided into separate 
small groups with one or two 
staff members per group assist- 
ed by aides. Groups were 
determined by age, size, and 
sex depending on the 
activity. The range of 
recreation programs for the 
handicapped children included 
the following: 

High Organized Games 
Low Organized Games 
Physical Fitness Activities 
Marching and Calisthenics 
Dances and Club 

Organizations 
Swindling and Water Play 
Arts and Crafts 
Musical Activities 
Table Games 
Outdoor Education 

The activities varied from 
30 minutes to 45 or 60 minutes 
depending on the activity and 
childrens' interest in that 
activity. 



Objectives Evaluated 

The purpose of this project was to meet the individual and group recrea- 
tional needs of the handicapped child. 

Evaluation Procedures 

A survey was sent to the parents of all 279 participating children. This 
survey contained questions regarding project procedures and activities. 

Parents were asked to express their perceptions of tue success of the project 
and their desire to have their children continue in the project. The summary 
of the 119 returned questionnaires was reported by project site. 

Previous Evaluation Findings 

For all previous evaluations, the perception of professional staff and 
parents have been very positive toward the outcomes of this project. 

Current Evaluation Findings 

Gaenslen 

Of the 68 questionnaires sent, the majority of the 32 responding parents 
felt that their children would rate this program outstanding or excellent. 

These parents said they would enroll their children in future projects. Most 
of the responding parents were satisfied with the transportation and a large 
majority indicated that their children had developed new friends during the 
project. The parents responded in a variety of ways to a question regarding 
the most successful part of the project. The social aspect of the project was 

the most frequent response given. Parents cited such activities as dancing, 

> 

swimning, and field trips as successful activities in the project. A majority 
of the parents did not reply when asked to give the least successful aspect 
of the project. Two parents felt that there was too much free play. Individual 
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comments concerning least successful activities included arts and crafts, more 
workers needed, and a lack of communication with the children. A majority of 
parents had no suggestions for changing the project; however, four parents 
suggested extending the time for the project. A number of parents expressed 
the opinion that this was a good projeot. 

Neeskara 

Of the 21 questionnaires sent, the majority of the seven responding parents 
felt that their children would rate the projeot excellent or good. They 
indicated that they would enroll their children in future programs. Parents 
did not have any suggestions for changing the project. Only one unsuccessful 
aspect of the project was listed — kite flying. Responses regarding the most 
successful part of the project ranged over most of the activities. 

Manitoba 

Of the 53 questionnaires sent, the majority of the 23 responding parents 
believed their children would rate the project as excellent and would enroll 
their children in future projects. Most of the parents indicated that their 
children made new friends. Parents were satisfied with the transportation 
facilities. Swimming activities were cited as the most successful part of the 
project by the greatest number of parents. Other successful components included 
the social aspect, games and crafts, and field trips. Most parents did not list 
an unsuccessful component or offer suggestions for changing the project. Responding 
parents commented that this was a very good project. 

Wilson Park 

Of the 23 questionnaires sent, the majority of the ten responding parents 
felt that their children would rate the project excellent and all would enroll 
their children in the project again. Most of the parents believed that their 
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children made new friends while in the project. The responses regarding the 
most successful aspect of the project were varied and covered most of the 
activities of the project. The parents did not Judge any of the aspects of 
the project as unsuccessful. Some suggested that the project last longer. 
Parklawn — Teen 

Of the 28 questionnaires sent, the majority of the 13 responding parents 
felt that their children would rate the project satisfactory to outstanding 
and that they would enroll their children in future projects. Parents felt 
that their children made new friends while in the project and expressed the 
opinion that the opportunity to socialize was the most effective aspect of 
the project. The majority of parents expressed no need for changes in the 
project. 

Wilson Park-- Teen 

Of the 19 questionnaires sent, the majority of the five responding parents 
felt that their children would rate the project good to outstanding and would 
enroll their children in future projects. All parents believed their children 
made new friends while in the project. Most of the parents did not see any 
aspect as unsuccessful but or.e suggested a need for a longer recreation period 
and another suggested new games. 

Neeskara — Teen 

Of the 67 questionnaires sent, the majority of the 29 responding parents 
felt that their children would rate the project satisfactory to outstanding 
and most parents would enroll their children in future projects. A large 
majority believed their children made new friends while in the project. Parents 
felt that the most successful aspects of the project were the dances and 
sociability. Most of the parents had no opinion regarding the least effective 
aspect of the project. The parents that did respond to this question indicated 
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that the uncertainty of the bands meeting their commitments and "game nights" 
wero unsuccessful aspects* Suggestions for change drew little response except 
that some parents wanted more dances. 



INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCES 


GRADE LEVEL: 


Phase I, K-12 




Phase II, K-8 


NUMBER OF PUPILS: 


Phase I, All Projects 




Phase II, 1,543 


PROJECT BUDGET: 


Phase I f $46,104.00 




Phase II, $17,825.00 


STAFF: 


- 


Phase I 


Phase II 


1 Project Director 


1 Librarian 


1 Supervisor-Graphic Arts Production* 


1 Supervisor-^Audiovisual Resources* 


1 Media Specialist 




2 Clerical** 




SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 




Phase I 


Phase II 


All Title I ESEA Schools 


Public and LaFollette 


Non-Public 


Vieau 


PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 


Division of Curriculum and Instruction 


j Title 


I Office 



*Board Funded 
**One 50$ Board Funded 



O 

ERLC 
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INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCES 



... to enrich the school programs through 
the addition of audio-visual equipment and 
instructional materials . . . 



Description 

Phase I of this project was divided into three components: 

1. Design and production of audio-visual materials 
to be used by Title I personnel in working dir- 
ectly with children in Title I projects and in 
disseminating information concerning the 
projects. 

2. Inservice training of teaching staff in the 
classroom use of new audio-visual media, and 

3. Procurement and maintenance of audio-visual 
equipment . 

Phase II concerned the development of prototype elementary school 
resource centers established in two Title I elementary schools. These 
centers, staffed by teacher aides provided under state funds, used 
Title II materials. Title I equipment, and were supervised by a Title I 
librarian. 

The Instructional Resources project served all phases of the Title I 
Program operating in public and non-public target area schools. 
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Current Evaluation Findings 



Phase I, Component 1: 

Audio-visual Materials 

The Department of Instructional Resources, through its design and pro- 
duction facilities, made available a number of services and materials during 
the 1969-1970 school year. An artist produced some 30 covers and assorted 
art materials for curriculum guides and reports in the various Title I 
projects. He was involved in producing illustrations for transparencies, 
kodaliths, and slides. 

Photographic services produced 2,000 2 x 2 slides, 2,400 feet of 16 on 
black and white color film, and approximately 90 kodalith negatives, which 
were used in the preparation of printing plates. About 1,000 overhead trans- 
parencies and 50 spirit masters were produced. 

Phase II, Component 2t 
Inservice Training 

The first of a series of four television ins6rvice workshop programs 
called Using Technology \ The Eoviianent was developed and used during the 
1968-1969 school year. This program, describing the operation and care of 
audio-visual equipment, was presented in 1969-1970 to 61 Title I teachers. 

It consisted of six one-half hour television programs plus six one and 
one-half hour demonstration-practice testing sessions. A 55-psge guide 
keyed to the TV presentations served as a classroom teacher’s reference 
source. 

This inserviv.f workshop, Using Technology} The Equipment, received a 
national award in the DAV1-EBEC competition in May 1970 as one of the ten top 
educational programs in the United States. 
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During the 1969-1970 school year, a second television inservice workshop 
program entitled Using Technology: The Materials , was developed and presented 

by Instructional Resources personnel to 66 Title I teachers. This included 
the development and production of six one-half hour television programs plus 
a 52-page illustrated teacher’s manual which was keyed to the TV 
presentations. 

The third workshop series called Using Technology: Audio and Visual 

Principles, is currently being developed and produced, 

A survey of teacher and teacher-aide opinion as to the value of this 
type of inservice training indicated that better than 9056 of the participants 
were positive in their reactions. 

Other activities included in this component were the production of a 
slide-tape presentation entitled "McKinley is a Good School", which was pro- 
duced in cooperation with one of the Title I elementary schools. 

Phase I, Component 3’ 

Procurement of Equipment 

Under this segment of the Instructional Resources Project, assistance 
was given to Title I personnel in the selection, ordering, distribution, 
maintenance, and replacement of audio-visual equipment, Uncommitted equipment 
was reallocated to new or expanded Title I projects and inforaation was fjiven 
to the supervisory staff regarding the availability of new audio-visual 
equipment. Loan service of 16 cm films to Title I schools was also provided 
by the Milwaukee Public Museum. 

In addition, this component provided for the t&intenance of an accurate 
inventory of equipment, processing of theft and vandalism reports, and rev- 
placement of stolen or vandalised audio-visual equipment. Sumner storage of 
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non-public school Title I equipment was provided under tills component. 



Phase II: 

Prototype Resource Centers 

Phase II of the Instructional Resources support program provided for the 
development of model elementary school resource centers and established these 
centers in two Title I elementary schools, LaFollette and Vieau schools* The 
model resource centers served school populations of 921* children at 
LaFollette school and 619 children at Vieau school for a total of 151*3 
educationally and economically disadvantaged children* These facilities 
were scheduled to coordinate the school programs with pupil and conmmity 
needs. The two centers were staffed by teacher-aides funded under a project 
supported by state funds. Materials purchased with Title II funds, and equip- 
ment procured with Title 1 funds were located in these two resource centers* 

A Title I-funded librarian supervised the two facilities which were provided 
by Board funds. 

The aim of the centers was to promote pupil Improvement in all academic 
areas through the provision of library and other instructional materials and 
through the encouragement of innovative and exemplary educational practices 
on the part of school staff* 

In addition to the accepted advantage gained through familiarity with 
school library facilities, pupils gained information and experience through 
using such instructional equipment as 6 cm film projectors, overhead 
projectors, filmstrip slide projectors, record players, tape recorders and 
Talking Books. 

These model instructional resource centers served as an example of a 
cooperative venture involving Title I, Title II, State Board of Governmental 
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Operations, and local Sohool Board fundings. Other activities connected with 
the centers included development of a student manual, instruction of classes 
in the use of the center, parent tours, and parental use of the facilities* 



Non-Public School Services 



1. Homes For Neglected And 
Delinquent Children 

2. Title Z Services 
Non-Public Schools 
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HOMES FCR NEGLECTED AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN 



GRADE LEVEL: 
NUMBER OF PUPILS s 
PROJECT BUDGET: 
STAFFS 



Ungraded 

171 

$43,562.00 

3 Project Supervisor** 
8 Staff Personnel 



HOKES INVOLVED « 



Aecdlian Child Care Center 
Cedarcrest Girls Residence 
John Quincy Adams Kali (1 semester) 
Lakeside Childrens Center 
St. Charles Boys Horn) 

St. Joseph's Home for Children 

St. Rose's Home for Girls (1 semester) 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
Title I Office 



♦Two Board Funded 



HOMES FOR NEGLECTED AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN 



■ M to improve the outlook of the children 
toward themselves, peers, and community ... 

Population 

Most of the project children, ages eight through 18, had been placed in 
the homes by court action and were identified as needing the services of that 
particular home by the administrator and staff. Specific educational needs 
of the children were further identified by the staff and a program was design- 
ed to ’fleet the greatest educational need not ordinarily available in the home. 

Description 

The project operated at seven homes for neglected and delinquent 
children in Milwaukee. 

1. Aemilian Child Care Center is a residence for boys six to 15 years 
of age, who had been neglected in their own homes. These boys, 
placed with court approval, have educational and emotional problems* 
This home was a treatment center with psychiatric staffing, case 
work, health service, and recreation programs. 

2. Cedarcrest Girls Residence is a residential institution for 
adolescent girls with behavior problems. These girls, 12 to 18 
years of age, have been committed by the courts for a period of two 
years after having been adjudged delinquent. All had exhibited 
negative behavior problems such as running away fiorn hone, sexual 
misconduct, and school truancy. Reading was the greatest area of 
educational need for the majority of the girls as determined by 

) 

test results and teacher, social worker, and psychiatrist observations. 
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A reading center program for approximately 15 girls was con- 
ducted during the school year. The main objective of the reading 
program was to Increase reading achievement so that participants 
could achieve in subject areas such as Sooial Studies and English. 
Classes, which met daily for a 55 minute period, used a variety of 
library books, games, workbooks, and audio-visual materials with 
high interest level and reading level coranensurate with the p Hi’s 
reading achievement. 

3. Lakeside Childrens Center is a residential institution involving 
children, ages six to 17, who evidenced severe educational retarda- 
tion related to emotional and sooial problems and were unable to 
adjust and achieve in the regular school setting. 

A teacher aide provided a tutorial program for small groups of 
six children at a time. This program extended the principle of 
Individual! ted instruction through helping pupils complete teacher 
assignments and freeing the teacher to work with individuals. The 
teacher aide worked in one or all of the classrooms to supplement 
the center's regular educational program. 

U, John Quincy Adams Hall was a temporary shelter for delinquent and 
neglected children, ages nine to 18, until further disposition 
could be arranged by the Department of Publio Welfare or Juvenile 
Court. The length of residence at Adams Hall varied from one to 
90 days with the average length of stay being L5 days. 

A tutorial program was conducted during the first semester to 
provide special help with classwork, especially reading and 
writing. In addition, pupils attended nearby public schools since 
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the home did not have a formal educational program. The tutorial 
teacher provided help with homework that had been asaigned by the 
olaeeroom teacher. The operation of this home wae diecontinued in 
February, 1970, 

5. St. Charles Boye Home le a residential home for highly disturbed 
adolescent boys, 12 to 17 years of age, who had been placed 6y court 
order. The boys were assigned to the premises for all activities 
including education. 

The tutorial program was an extension of the total educational 
program and involved a class of two to six severely emotionally 
disturbed boys, Title I ESEA funds were also used to supply the 
reading center with materials and equipment, 

6. St. Joseph Home for Children is a residence home for emotionally 
disturbed and neglected children, 12 through 17 years of age, whs 
had been placed there by the courts. Host of these children had 
never experienced success nor had they exhibited acceptable social 
behavior. 

Two programs operated at this facility. An industrial arts 
program was in operation after school hours and on Saturday mornings 
and included both boys and girls. The purpose of this program was 
to provide purposeful activities to emotionally disturbed residents 
t > release anxiety and tension, to develop woodworking as a hobby or 
vocational trade, and to develop an appreciation for finished 
products, The specialised workshop facility was equipped with 
funds provided under Title I in 1967-196$. 
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A tutorial program was designed to aid the most educationally 
disadvantaged and emotionally disturbed children in the home# The 
major objectives were to assess learning difficulties and design a 
program to meet these needs# The aim of the one-to-one program was 
to minimize distractions of group work. As the child succeeded, he 
joined the larger group, and, in same cases, waa able to return to 
a part-time or full-time program at the regular community school. 

7. St. Rose's Home for Girls is a residence home for emotionally dis- 
turbed girls, 13 to 17 years of age. The tutorial program, which 
included academic areas of reading, language arts, and sooial 
studies, involved small group and individual instruction. 

Objectives Evaluated 

The primary objective of the Homes for Negleoted and Delinquent 
Children project was to provide various services and experiences in order to 
meet specific educational, social, and psychological needs of children who 
have been placed in homes for neglected and delinquent children. 

Evaluation Procedures 

Since the Homes for Heglscted and Delinquent Children project was com- 
posed of eight programs operating in seven separate Institutions with 
relatively small numbers of pupils receiving treatment in a wide variety of 
situations and types of programs, the evaluation consisted of staff and 
administrator reactions to the programs. 

Project personnel and administrators were asked to respond to a question- 
naire regarding their individual programs. In addition, each project person 
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was asked to write a case study of one of his pupils who had exhibited 
exceptional improvement in attitude, behavior, or academic achievement* 
Achievement toe ting and surveying of pupil attitudes by the Department of 

Educational Research were not deemed feasible or practical since most of the 

\ 

children involved were severely emotionally disturbed and under the care of 

* 

a psychiatrist, psychologist, or other professional. 



\ 



Previous Evaluation Findings 

Daring 1968-1969, nine educational programs were in operation in eight 
institutions. These programs included reading programs, tutorial programs, 
classes for the emotionally disturbed, industrial arts programs, and group 
work programs. 

Projeot personnel rated the overall Homes for Neglected and Delirv^t 
project as having muoh value. According to project staff, the observed 
changes in skills, achievement, attitudes, and behavior included pupil pride 
in a finished product, gains in mathematics and reading tret scores, better 
attendance, greater eagerness to read, and improvement in self-control. 



Current Evaluation Findings 

Project administrators and educational directors felt that the project 
was able to reach more pupils than ever before and that pupil improvement 
came about in reading, mathematics, study skills, and human relations. 

Project staff personnel felt that pupils improved primarily in the 
areas of self-discipline, independence, enthusiasm for reading, human rela- 
tions, and mathematics. Field trips and certain instructional materials such 
as films and paperbacks were deeded to be most iff active in bringing about 
positive change in pupils attitude and behavior. 



The following three caee studies were selected by the evaluation staff 
as being representative of cases where pupils have exhibited exceptional im- 
provement in attitude, behavior, or academic achievement as perceived by 
project personnai. 

Case I concerns a nine year old girl who suffered serious bums at 
age four. Physically and emotionally rejeotod by her mother, she 
began to steal and to fight with her peers. Her permanent scarring 
due to bums has had very serious physical and emotional consequences. 
She is anxious about plastic surgery which will begin in June. Her 
pent-up frustration caused by her mother's rejection and her own 
physical deformity has found release in open aggression with peers 
and the use of objectionable language to authority figures. When the 
child psychiatrist examined her, she regressed to the state of curl- 
ing up in a fetal position, crying, sucking her thumb, and making the 
sounds of a baty. After living at the home for approximately one 
year, away from the negativism of her mother, she has shown notice- 
able improvement in her behavior. She has been made to feel accepted 
by staff and peers alike, can be trusted alone most of the time, and 
has not exhibited infantile behavior for a period of six months. She 
has become very neat and industrious in her school w?rk and is achiev- 
ing almost up to grade level. She is being placed in school this sum- 
mer to see how well sne is able to adjust. The objective is to return 
her to the public school while she continues to live in the home. 

Case II concerns a fourteen year old boy whose parents were both 
alcoholics. Consequently he has been both physically and emotionally 
deprived and as a result is extremely depressed and anxious as evi- 
denced by constant body movement, cracking of knuckles, biting of 
nails, and the use of denial. At the time of placement in the home, 
he was 12 years of age and his reading grade level was 2.4# spelling 
grade level 2.2, ar.d mathematics grade level 3*9* Treatment included 
reinforcement through th9 use of food and other rewards. Verbal con- 
trol was used for the most part. His progress has been gradual* 

Except for occasional incidents, most hyperactivity and intense 
anxiety have disappeared. His readijng grade level is now 5 .6, 
spelling 3*3, mathematics 4.8, and vocabulary 11.6. 

Case III concerns a 16 year old boy troubled by Anterior Horn's 
disease which causes him to fall frequently. At times, he used this 
disability to his advantage when he was due for class. The Wide Range 
Achievement Test indicated a need for special tutoring in mathematics. 
Daily school work was a slow process due to a negative attitude toward 
study. However, once he established a good relationship with the 
teacher, he worked consistently and has made excellent progress in 
mathematics to a grade level of 7.8 in one year. His school progress 
contributed greatly to personal development and a better self-concept. 
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TITLE I SERVICES 


TO NON-PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS 




NUMBER OF 


NUMBER OF 


PROJECT: 


SCHOOLS : 


PUPILS: 


Language Development 


5 


113 


Reading Center 


13 


512 


Elementary Guidance 


8 


224* 


Psychological Services 


13 


170 


Social Work Services 


15 


149 


Field Trips 


12 


2,376 


Social Improvement 


7 


781 


Special Educational and 




All Pupils 


Service Centers 


15 


Eligible 


GRADE 


LEVEL • 1—8 




SCHOOLS INVOLVED: 





Bethlehem Lutheran 
Boniface Community 
Bruce -Guadalupe Community 
Emmau3 Lutheran 
Francis Community 
Holy Ghost Lutheran 
Leo Community 



Martin Luther King Community 
Michael Community 
Nazareth Lutheran 
St. Stanislaus Catholic 
St. Stephen Lutheran 
Sharon Seventh Day Adventist 
Urban Day Community 
Walker Point Community 



PROJECT OPERATION AND CONTROL 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
Title I Office 



TITLE I SERVICES TO NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

... to develop communication skills in educationally 
disadvantaged pupils in non-public sohools ... 

Population 

Eight elementary academic and supporting service Title I projects were 
serving non-public school pupils. Pupil selection criteria for the non-public 
school projects were the same as those used within the public school projects. 
Of the 15 non-public schools participating in one or more projects, five were 
Lutheran, eight were community, one was Catholic, and one was Seventh Day 
Adventist. 



Description 

Title I personnel serving a non-public school were either located in a 
room rented by the Milwaukee Board of School Directors or ir one of five 
trailer classrooms located on non-public school property. These trailer 
classrooms were specially constructed for this use and located semi- 
permanently at the five schools. 

Operation of various projects followed the same procedures in non-public 
schools as in public schools. Of the 3,196 pupils enrolled in the 15 Title I 
non-public schools, 888 received one or more intensive services from Language 
Development, Reading Center, Psychological Services, Guidance, and Social Work 
projects. In addition, non-public school pupils participated in the Social 
Improvement and Field Trip projects which were considered non-intensive projects. 

Of the 888 pupils participating in the intensive Title I projects, 578 



were in grades one through four. Seventy-four percent of the 888 pupils were 
in only one project, twenty-one percent were in two projeots, four percent 
were in three projects, and one percent were in five projects. 

Evaluation Procedures 

Counts of pupil involvement in the Title I projeots were supplied by 
project personnel working In the non-public schools. Classroom teachers and 
administrators of the non-public sohools were asked to respond to question- 
naires concerning Title I activities in their schools. In addition, princi- 
pals were asked to complete a 1970-1971 Title I Planning Survey. Results of 
this survey were used in the current evaluation of non-public school Title I 
projects and will be used in planning program operations for the school year 
1970-1971. 

Previous Evaluation Findings 

Non-public schools in the Title I target area have been provided service 
since the inception of Title I in Spring, 1966. In the beginning, this service 
was on a limi ted basis due to the problems of placing public school personnel 
on non-public school property. 

During the past three years, service has been extended and expanded until 
most Title I projects are operating in non-public schools. This includes 
both academic and supporting services. 

A two-school sample was selected for the 1968-1969 formal evaluation of 
pupil communication sldlls. Language develop! 3nt and reading skills of pupils 
receiving intensive service were compared to the same skills of pupils not 
receiving intensive service. At grade one, control pupils did significantly 
better than project pupils on the Listening and Word Analysis subtests of the 
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Cooperative Primary Testa# There was no significant difference between the 
two groups on the Reading subtest of the Cooperative Primary Tests. Posttest 
score* for both groups were adjusted for initial differences between project 
and non-project pupils in IQ, age, Listening and Word Meaning subtests of the 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests. Less than half of the pupil performance on the 
Listening and Reading subtests was accounted for by these adjusting variables. 
This lack of information tended to reduce the reliability of the findings for 
the grade one pupils. (See Appendix A.) At grade levels two and three, there 
were no significant differences between project and control pupils in conduct, 
attendance, reading grade, language grade, and scores on the Listening, Word 
Analysis, and Reading subtests of the Cooperative Primary Tests. Post meas- 
ures were adjusted for initial differences between project and control pupils 
in IQ, conduct, attendance, age, reading grade, language grade, and scores on 
t v Listening, Word Analysis, and Reading subtests of the Cooperative Primary 
Tests. More than half of the pupil performance on the various post measures 
listed above was accounted for by the adjusting variables, with the exception 
of pupil attendance. 

Classroom teachers felt that project effectiveness depended on the per- 
sonnel involved. These teachers were well pleased with the Title I projects 
for the most part and considered the projects helpful to their pupils. 

Principals were quite positive about the impact of the majority of 
projects operating in their schools, especially the academic service projects 
such as Language Development, Reading Center, and English as a Second 
Language. Outdoor Education (Field Trips) was also viewed quite positively. 
Principals felt that most of the supporting services projects were too 



limited in the amount of service bo make meaningful judgments about their 
effectiveness. 



Current iSvaluatlon Findings 

Questionnaires were returned by 69 of the 89 classroom teachers surveyed 
The following projeots were rated vexy effective by fifty percent or more of 
the classroom teachers who had pupils involved in a Title I project: 

1. Reading Center 

2. Language Development 

3. Field Trip Transportation 

Sixty-seven percent of the responding classroom teachers held positive 
perceptions of pupil progress effected by the overall Title I program in 
their schools. Over eighty-six percent of the responding teachers indicated 
that improvement in reading was the greatest need of their pupils, improve- 
ment in work-study habits second, and improvement in self-confidence third. 

Administrators were asked to complete an evaluation questionnaire regard 
ing the effectiveness of Title I projects operating in their schools during 
the 1969-1970 school year. Several questions pertained to services desired 
by the school administrators for areas of greatest pupil need. Question- 
naires were returned by l/» of 15 school administrators. The three areas of 
greatest need perceived by school administrators were in this descending 
order: 

1. Reading 

2. Mathematics 

3. Group relationship skills 
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TABLE 3? 



NON-PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR PERCEPTION OF 
TITLE I PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 



Project 


Number of 
Schools 
Participating 


Administrator Perception 
Effective Adequate Inadequate 


Reading Center 


13 


10 


3 


0 


Language Development 


5 , 


4 


1 


0 


Social Improvement 


7 


5 


2 


0 


Elementary Guidance 


9 


4 


2 


3 


Psychological Services 


13 


7 


3 


3 


Special Educational and 
Service Centers 


4 


3 


0 


1 


Field Trip Transportation 


12 


9 


1 


2 


Social Worker 


12 


5 


4 


2 



In general the non-public school administrators felt that Title I projects 
operating in their schools were effective and wanted these services continued 
during the 1970-1971 school year.- The data displayed in Table 37 indicated 
areas where Title I service should be improved. 
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SECTION III 



PROJECT EVALUATION CONCLUSIONS 



The conclusions and recommendations made for the Title I projects were 
based upon the findings enumerated in Section II of this report. 

Elementary Academic Projects 

Conclusions were drawn from the findings pertaining to four elementary 
academic projects: Language Development, Reading Center, Special Kindergarten, 

and English as a Second Language. 



Language Development 

The data collected on pupils in the project support the conclusions that 
the following objectives were accomplished: 

Objective 1: Kindergarten pupils, exhibiting an oral language 

deficit, will perform as well as or better than 
similar non-project kindergarten pupols when meas- 
ured by the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and 
classroom teacher ratings of verbal language ability. 

Objective 2: Kindergarten pupils, exhibiting an oral language 

deficit, will significantly increase their perceptual- 
verbal language skills when measured by the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test and the Milwaukee Public 
Schools Language Development Scale. 

The data available indicated that the remaining objective evaluated was 



not accomplished, 



Objective 3: The three jnethods of oral language training used 

with P1-P2 language disadvantaged children will 
differ in effectiveness when measured by the 
Ammons Quick Test and the Milwaukee Public Schools 
Language Development Scale. 

The reliability of the findings for objective 1, objective 2, and 
objecvive 3 was lessened by the inability of the adjusting variables to 
account for more than half of the pupil performance on the criterion measures. 
(See Appendix A.) 

The project received the favorable endorsement of parents and classroom 
teachers. Classroom teachers recommended an expansion of the project at the 
kindergarten level and the opportunity for more conferences between therapist 
and teacher. 



Reading Center 

The findings regarding pupils in this project support the conclusion 
that the following objectives were accomplished: 



Objective 1: Second grade pupils, who participated in the Reading 

Center project, will perfonn as well as or better than 
similar non-project second grade pupils on the Word 
Analysis and Reading subtests of the Cooperative 
Primary Tests. 

Objective 2: The effectiveness of the Reading Center project at the 

second grade level will be the same for four groups of 
pupils categorized respectively by these behavioral 
characteristics: (1) poor attendance, (2) disruptive 

or aggressive behavior, (4) shy or lacking in self- 
confidence. Word Analysis and Reading subtests of the 
Cooperative Primary Tests will measure project 
effectiveness. 



Objective 3: Fourth grade pupils, who participated in the Reading 

Center project, will perfora as well as or better than 
similar non-project pupils on the Word Knowledge and 
Reading subtests of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests. 



Objective 4: Ninety percent of the Reading Center teachers who at- 

tended the Reading Resource Teacher Training Workshop 
sessions will respond positively to a questionnaire 
concerning this in-service program. 

?he reliability of the findings for objective 1, objective 2, and 
objective 3 was lessened by the inability of the adjusting variables to 
account for more than half of the pupil performance on the criterion measures. 
(See Appendix A.) 

Parents of pupils in the project felt that their children had acquired 
better reading skills as a result of the project. 



Special Kindergarten 

The evaluation data collected for this project indicated that all the 
objectives evaluated were accomplished: 



Objective 1: 



Objective 2: 



Objective 3: 



Special Kindergarten pupils will score as well as 
or better than similar pupils enrolled in regular 
kindergarten in the areas of perception, cognition, 
listening, and expression as measured by the Anton 
Brenner Developmental Gestalt Test of School 
Readiness. 

Teachers will rate pupils as average or above in 
sooial-emotional behavior as measured by the Social- 
Emotional Behavior Scale of the Anton Brenner 
Developmental Gestalt Test of School Readiness* 

Teachers will rata pupils as average or above in 
self-confidence as measured by items B and L of 
the Readiness Rating Scales on the Anton Brenner 
Developmental Gestalt Test of School Readiness. 



Parents of pupils in this project perceived the Special Kindergarten to 
be a valuable means to developing pupil readiness for school. 



English as a Second Language 

The following objectives were considered to be accomplished on the basis 
of evaDuation findings: 

Objective 1: Pupils will be able to master each of 17 subtests 

covering four areas of verbal communication skills: 
understanding, speaking, reading, and writing. 

Objective 2: Pupils will demonstrate a positive attitude toward 

school by exhibiting behaviors perceived by teachers 
to be-indicativo of a positive attitude and denoted 
on a locally designed. School Attitude Check List, 

The data involving the percentage of pupils mastering these two objectives 
this year will be used as baseline comparison data for the next year's project 
evaluation. 



Secondary Academic Projects 

Conclusions were drawn from findings pertaining to six secondary academic 
projects: Fulton Reading Center, English Language Arts, Secondary Social 

Studies, Secondary Science, Secondary Mathematics, and Secondary School Music, 



Fulton Reading Center 

The findings based on the data collected for the evaluation of this 
project support the conclusion that the following objectives were accomplished: 



Objective 1: Pupils in "Facet I: Learning-100" will score as well 

as or better than comparison pupils at Fulton not in 
the project on the Nelson Reading Test, 

Objective 2: Pupils in "Facet I: Learning-100" will, over the dura- 

tion of nine months, maintain or lessen the difference 
between age-grade placement and reading achievement 
level as measured by the Nelson Reading Test. 



Objective ki Pupils in "Facet II: Adaptation of the Staats Motivated 
Learning Procedure" will have increased their reading 
achievement level by at least three months over their 
pre-VH.de Range Achievement Test reading level. 



Objective 5: Pupils in "Facet II s Adaptation of the Staats Motivated 

Learning Procedure" will have a significantly higher 
reading level than comparison pupils at Fulton not in the 
project as measured by the reading level mastered on the 
Wide Range Achievement Test. 

Objective 6* Pupils in "Facet II* Adaptation of Staats Motivated 

Learning Procedure" will inorease their number of correct 
responses by 20 on the Basic Sight Word Test. 



Objective 7: Pupils in "Facet II: Adaptation of Staats Motivated 

Learning Procedure" will have fewer extreme behavior 
referral cards than comparison pupils at Fulton. 



Objective 8: Teachers at Fulton in "Facet III: Reading Resource 

Teacher" will increase the number of reading resource 
materials used during 1969-1970 as compared to the 
number used in 1968-1969. 



A qualifying statement should be made concerning the accomplishment of 
objective 5 above. Objective 5, as stated, was not met when the criterion 
measure was the Wide Range Achievement Reading subtest, but was met when the 



Gray Oral Reading Tests were used as the criterion. 

Only objective 3 was not accomplished by the project pupils: 

Objective 3: Pupils in "Facet I: Learning-100" will attend school 

.05 more than comparison pupils at Fulton not in the 
project. 



English Language Arts 

The evaluation findings lend support to the conclusion that the following 
objectives were accomplished by the project pupils evaluated: 

Objective 1: The mean score of participating pupils will improve 

one grade level over the pretest mean score on the 
SRA Reading Record. 

Objective 3: The mean score of participating pupils on the capi- 

t all uat ion-punctuation survey will increase ten 
percent over the pretest capitalization punctuation 
survey mean score as measured by the project's 
locally-designed diagnostic survey, capitalization- 
punctuation section. 
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Objective 4s The mean score of participating pupils on the usage 
survey will increase five percent over the pretest 
usage survey mean score as measured by the project's 
locally-designed diagnostic survey, usage section. 

Objective 1 was accomplished by the proje t pupils in the eighth and 
ninth grades but not by the project pupils in the seventh and tenth grades. 

The data indicated that objective 2 was not met by the project pupils. 

Objective 2: The mean score of participating pupilB in written 

composition will increase one level over pretest 
diagnostic survey mean score as measured by the 
project 1 8 locally-designed diagnostic survey, com- 
position seotion. 



Se condary Social Studies 

Both objectives evaluated were considered met on the basis of the evalua- 
tion findings for this project: 

Objective 1: Eleventh grade pupils in the Title I Social Studies 

classes will do as wall as or better than comparison 
eleventh grade pupils in the regular Social Studies 
classes when measured by the Cooperative Social 
Studies test of American History. 

Objective 2: Eleventh grade pupils in the Title I Social Studies 

elapses will demonstrate as positive an attitude toward 
the Social Studies course content as comparison eleventh 
grade pupils when measured by the locally-designed 
Attitude Toward Social Studies-11 Scale. 

The reliability of these conclusions was lessened somewhat by the in- 
ability of the adjusting variables to account for more than half of the pupil 
performance on the criterion measures. (See Appendix A.) 
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&\ ~,tdatr Science 



The evaluation data for this project indicated that both objectives, as 



stated, vrere considered accomplished: 



Objective 1: Pupils taught by the laboratory-oriented approach 

will demonstrate as much or more knowledge and 
understanding about the basic science phenomena 
of light than pupils taught by the traditional 
textbook approach. The measurement instrument 
will bo a locally-designed science unit test. 

Objective 2: Pupils taught by the laboratory-oriented approach 

will score as high as or higher than pupils taught 
oy the traditional textbook approach when measured 
by a locally-designed Attitude Toward Science Class 
scale. 



Secondary Mathematics 

The evaluation data supported the conclusion that the following object- 



ives were accomplished: 



Objective 1: Pupils will indicate a positive feeling toward the 

relevance and need for mathematics by averaging 
4. 5 or above on a 7-point scale for each item per- 
taining to a relevance and need for mathematics. 

Objective 2: Pupils will indicate a positive feeling toward cur- 

rent classroom activities (i.e., flowcharting, 
calculator use, test problems) by averaging 4.5 
or above on a 7-point scale for each item pertain- 
ing to these classroom activities. 



Objective 3: Pupils will indicate a positive feeling toward 

themselves by averaging 4.5 or above on a 7-point 
scale for each item pertaining to self-impression. 



Secondary School Music 

Musical instruments were provided to pupils from low income families who 
demonstrated an aptitude and interest in ousio. 
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Supportive Service Projects 

Conclusions drawn concerning the supportive service projects were based 
upon the evaluation findings for 12 projects: Elementary Guidance, Secondary 

Guidance, Returnee Counselor, Secondary Work Experience, Social Work, 
Psychological Services, Special Educational and Service Center, Social 
Improvement, Field Trip, Testing Services, Recreation for Handicapped 
Children, and Instructional Resources. 

Since the El em ant ary Guidance, Secondary Guidance, Secondary Work 
Experience, Social Work, Psychological Services, and Recreation for 
Handicapped Children projects established objectives unique to the individual 
needs of the project pupils, conclusions concerning the effectiveness of these 
projects were difficult to make. The case studies and case study excerpts 
reported in thi3 evaluation indicated that an interdisciplinary approach was 
evolving among the professional staffs of these projeots* The reader was 
given a better understanding of the multiple factors affecting the 
therapeutic process used to resolve pupil problems. 

The Field Trip and Instructional Resources projects supported the 
academic projects whenever the academic projects needed transportation to a 
field trip site or needed audio-visual equipment repaired or designed. 

The remaining supportive service projects. Returnee Counselor, Special 
Educational and Service Centers, Social Improvement, and Testing Services, 
formed objectives for a specific pupil population. 
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Returnee Counselor 



The evaluation data indicated that the primary objective of this project 
was accomplished. The 1969-1970 rate of recidivism was reduced by the projeot 
counselors to a level less than the 1968-1969 rate of recidivism for returnees 
attending South Division and West Division who have been returned to school 
from correctional institutions* 



Soeoial Educational and Service Centers 

The evaluation findings for this project supported the conclusion that 
the following objectives were successfully accomplished: 

Objective 1: Make recommendations which can be used in the edu- 

cational. planning for the disadvantaged and handi- 
capped children referred to the centers and* 
concurrently, identify the educational needs and 
problems of these children. 

Objective 2: Identify and help develop programs based on the 

educational needs of children* 

Teachers and principals became more positive toward the Special Education- 
al and Service Centers after visiting the center and observing its operation. 



Soolal Improvement 

The primary objective for this project was considered accomplished in 
all the areas enumerated in the objective, with the exception of the area of 
acceptable language. The statement of the primary objective was as follows: 

Objective 1: The majority of pupils participating in the Social 

Improvement projeot will evidence improvement in 
personal hygiene, grooming, manners, acceptable 
language, attitude toward school and self, and the 
ability to get along with others as perceived by 
regular classroom and projeot teachers. 



Testing Servioes 



The evaluation findings supported the conclusion that all the objectives 
evaluated for this project were accomplished: 

Objective 1: All 2 4 Title I target area elementary schools will 

have been provided readiness and achievement test 
results on primaiy school pupils. 

Objective 2: Fifty percent of the teachers attending the inservice 

sessions on the use and interpretation of standardized 
test results will answer correctly 70 percent of the 
items on a locally-designed test of measurement terms. 

Objective 3? An evaluation will be made of the appropriateness, 

content, and ease of administration of the Screening 
Test for the Assignment of Remedial Treatments (START) 
and the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts as standardized 
instruments to be used in identifying learning 
disorders in kindergarten children. 

Administrators and teachers served by the project felt that the project 
had been of much help in identifying group instructional needs in their 
schools and in determining the specific remediation programs needed for 
primary pupils. 



Hon-Public School Services 

The Homes for Neglected and Delinquent Children project fulfilled its 
objective by providing various services and experiences designed to meet the 
special educational, social, and psychological needs of the children placed in 
the homes. 

The overall Title I services to non-public schools were pen. *‘ved by non- 
public school administrators and classroom teachers to be very eff- ‘.ive in the 
areas of improving reading skills, developing language ability, and providing 
outdoor education through field trip transportation. In general, the school 
administrators wanted the sane services continued during the 1970-1971 school 

year as they had during the 1969-1970 school year. 
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EPILOGUE 



The Title I ESEA Evaluation 1969-1970 Report was intended for federal 
and state government agencies, project operation staff. Central Office admin- 
istration, and the community represented by the Milwaukee Board of School 
Directors. 

The enphasis of the evaluation centered on the objectives of the indivi- 
dual academic and supportive service projects included La the total Title I 
Program. The evaluation findings were related to both the process and the 
product of the projects. However, the conclusions made from the findings 
dealt primarily with the outcomes of the projects and not the process used 
to obtain the outcomes. 



APPENDIX A 



Limitations of Intorpretation 





Any of four possible statistical conditions nay occur during the 

evaluation of a single criterion for a particular ESEA academic project 
1* R 2 less than .50, significant F, 

2. R^ less than .50, non-significant F, 

3. R^ greater than .50, significant F, and 

4. R 2 greater than .50, non-significant F. 

Condition It R^ Less Than .50. Significant F 

Under this particular statistical condition, there appears 
to be a treatment effect. However, most of the criterion 
variability is not accounted for in this situation and without 
the benefits of randomization of subjects, this amount of 
unaccounted variability (error) imposes serious doubt on any 
inferential statement about the adjusted means. Until this 
error variance can be accounted for in some manner, the 
reliability and direction of the differences between the 
adjusted means of the project and comparison groups will 
remain doubtful. 

Condition 2l .. R 2 Th an ,$o t Non-significant l 

Under this statistical condition, less than half of the 
initial differences between the project and control groups 
has been accounted for. It appears that at the .05 level of 
decision making there is no significant difference between 
the adjusted means. However, without the aid of randomiza- 
tion of subjects to distribute the remaining differences 
equally between project and control groups, any inferential 
statement concerning the differences between the adjusted 
means is highly questionable. 

Condition 3» R 2 Oreater *han .50. Significant. E 

Since, under this statistical condition, most of the 
initial differences between the treatment and comparison 
groups have been accounted for, it is possible to make a 
more confident inference concerning the project effect than 
if the r 2 were less than .50. However, due to the lack of 
randomization of subjects to project and control groups, 
the existing difference between the adjusted means oust still 
be held as a somewhat dubious indication of the effect of the 
project treatment. 





Condition 4: R 2 Greater Than . SO. Non-Significant F 

Even though, under this statistical condition, most of 
the initial differences between the project and control 
groups have been accounted for, it appears that, at the 
.05 level of decision making, the differences between the 
adjusted means happen by chance or sampling error. There 
is insufficient statistical evidence to state that the 
difference between the adjusted means is significant. 

It should be remembered that comparisons which result 
in no significant differences between project and compari- 
son groups do not necessarily mean that no real differences 
exist between the groups* Rather this condition may be a 
result singly of an inability to detect differences that do 
exist either because the instruments used were not sensitive 
enough or because extreme variability within the groups pre- 
vented statistical significance from being demonstrated. 

Because of varying conditions surrounding the analysis of Individual 
projects, comparisons between projects should not be made in terms of whether 
one project is superior to another when, for example, negative or positive re- 
sults are found in one project and non-significant differences found in another. 
In a given project inability to equate project and comparison groups may result 
in non-signif leant differences. Whereas, in another project the ability to 
equate the groups may have been possible. Any comparisons made between such 
projects would, in faot, be a comparison of the ability or Inability to adjust 
for pre-existing differences between projects and not a comparison of the 
effectiveness of treatment for any given program* 
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APPENDIX B 



ESEA Title I Schools 

1969-1970 
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PUBLIC SCHOOIS 



Elementary 



Alien-Field 


Lloyd 


Auer 


MacDowell 


Brown 


McKinley 


Fifth 


Meinccke 


Forest Heme 


Ninth 


Fourth 


Palmer 


Garfield 


Siefert 


Holmes 


Twelfth 


Hopkins 


Twentieth 


Kilbourn 


Twenty-first 


LaFollette 


Vieau 


Lee 


Walnut 


Secondary 


Fulton 


Lincoln 


Kosciussko 


North Division 


Roosevelt 


South Division 


Wells 


West Division 



NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Elementary 

Bethlehem Lutheran 
Boniface Cccnunity 
Bruce-Ouadalupe Cocmunity 
Qamaus Lutheran 
Francis Community 
Holy Ghost Lutheran 
Leo Community 

Martin Luther King Cccnunity 
Michael Cccnunity 
Nasareth Lutheran 
St* Stanislaus Catholic 
St. Stephen Lutheran 
Sharon Seventh Day Adventist 
Urban Day Coonunity 
Walker Point Cccnunity 
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